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DEAR PATRONS : 

This issue of THE ReskarcHEs begins the seventh year. under 
present management and the tenth year of publication. 

When the character of the contents of the RESEARCHES is considered; 
when articles are known not to be such as appeal to popular fancy or 
tastes I have a satisfaction in that thought I may express by thanks to 
those who have enabled me to do so much of the work of preserving 
records of the Church in our Country as THE REsEARCHEs has been 
enabled to do by the subscriptions of its patrons, 

They have simply been co-operators in the endeavor I have, for so 
many years, made owing the necessity I met with in my own historical 
investigations—the need of original documents. 

Our co-partners in this historical work could also be helpful bys at 
times sending historical items of Catholic American interest culled from 
original sources. I hope they will remember this after reading. ' 


So with gratitude to God, who has spared me the past seven years, 
with thankfulness to good St. Anthony ‘‘ by whom treasures. lost are 
found again '’—the patron of this publication—and to all subscribers, I 
start the work for 1893 beseeching God’s blessing on the work and the 
support of all who would ‘‘ remember the days of old’’ and not forget 
* the servants of God who planted the Faith in soils now luxuriant with 


Religion. 


, 
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Written for The Progresé, Phiiadelphia. 
THE STORY OF ST. MARY’S. 
BY MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, 


Twenty-seven years ago I published in The Cutholic Universe, the then 
Catholic paper of Philadelphia, a sketch of the History of St. Mary’s 
Church. Since then I have collected material from which I might write a 
book of many hundreds of pages, to detail the history of the old church and 
of the events it was the scene of, as well as to relate the career of the bish- 
Ops, priests and laymen who have ministered and worshiped within its walls. 

One can go to St. Mary’s graveyard, and, compiling the history of those 
whose ashes make the very ground you tread upon, write the history of our 
country. 

The oid church and its belongings are sacred to religion and to patriot- 
ism. ‘There is so much to tell, which I have the material for doing, that 
this very wealth of information makes the more difficult the task of making 
but a synopsis of the life of the church,—for to me, whenever I visit it or its 
“‘graveyard,”’ it seems a living, moving reality, and not the senseless brick 
and stone which the playful lads of the school may destroy. 

The very spirits of the past throng in and about it, and I see the faith- 
ful and the priests, the apostates and their misleaders, the patriots and their 
followers, all in activity, doing their good or their bad deeds, and giving 
examples to be followed, and others te be shunned. 

Oh! the brightness of pages of St. Mary’s History, but ah! the blackness 
of the blots upon a few! Faith! Virtue! Right! Duty! How they blazon 
in their brightness! The very sun, in its beyond a century’s shining uput 
the old church, has never beamed more brilliantly than these in the lives of 
many who are buried within the consecrated earth of the old churchyard, 
or lie entombed afar off from the spot where the glory of the Lord shone 
upon them. ’ 


Ah, but Apostacy, Disobedience, Strife, Schism have befouled this 
temple of the Lord, erected to His glory, and the honor of His Immaculate 
Mother, and our land has not a more direful and deplorable annal of the 
Church than that which these have left wrecks of faith, to mark the ruin 
wrought by arbitrary power, arrogance and discord. 

But one must not moralize when there is so much of fact to relate. Se 
I will tell The Story of St. Mary’s, rather than record its History. The 
Story will be History. 
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So I start to relate some of the points of historical and religious interest 
* concerning the old church, so as to make it to the young of this generation 
a temple of greater veneration. 

ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 


Under what title of the Blessed Mother is the Ckurch dedicated to the 
service of God and her honor? Once the altar-piece was ‘“‘The Annuncia- 
tion,’’ later, ‘‘ The Assumption,” but, while without absolute proof, my be- 
- lief is that to MARY IyMACULATE was this temple of God erected as the 
first chapel in the British American Provinces, as a testimony of belief in 
the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. 

In April, 1675, Father Marquette at Kaskaskia, Illinois. dedicated a 
chapel to Mary Immaculate, but British rule did not then extend so far 
westward. 

Though the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was not defined and 
declared until 1854, the feast of the Immaculate Conception had been 
celebrated for centuries. 

The old accounts of St. Mary’s before the Revolution and, until the Act 
of Incorporation was obtained in 1788, began and ended on December 8th 
of each year. Why so, if that were not the date of the beginning of Church 
organized affairs, showing December 8th, 1762 or 1763, as the date of the 
beginning of the official or established life of the Church. 

ST. MARY’S PARISH. 


Its limits now extend from South Street to Arch, and from the east‘side 
of Fourth to the east side of Ninth. That is a great contraction of the 
sphere of labors from the days of the fouadation of the church. ; 

Let us see where a priest of St. Mary’s went on duty’s call before the 
Revolution. Father Harding, the founder, wasn’t much of a traveler; or 
maybe heing senior pastor, his duties were here in the city, and Father 
Farmer’s duty was to look after the flock ‘‘in the country.’? Oh blessed 
be the name and memory of Father Ferdinand Farmer—as he called him- 
self, for Steinmeier was his real name.—He was the Apostle of the faith in 
all the region round about Philadelphia. 

In New Jersey, where Catholicity, or, as our faith was officially known, 
**Popery,’’ was not ‘‘tolerated” as it was in the American Sanctuary— 
Pennsylvania, Father Farmer can be traced to Adam Geiger’s house near 


Salem, and to Ringwood, Passaic Co., (1765); at Basconridge. Somerset Co., 
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(1766); at Gothland, (1767); at Charlottenburg, 1768); at Burlington, (1771); 
at Cohansey, (1771); at Long Pond, Sussex Co., (1772); at Springfield, (1774); ° 
at Middleton and Sandy Run, (1774); in Hunterdon. Morris and Sussex 
Counties and at Greenwich, (1775). 

So you see he went right up to border line of New York. Perhaps in 
disguise and without making any record of the acts of religion performed, 
he may have gone into New York.. That Province. after 1700, had a law of 
death upon any Catholic priest entering it. There is an instance of this 
secret entry into New York shown by Rev, George Hunter, Superior of the 
Maryland Missions of which our St. Mary’s was No. 1, passing through 
New York city in 1769, after being in Philadelphia with Rev. Robert 
Harding, the builder of St. Mary’s. In July, 1769, Father Hunter was at 
Quebec, Sir Guy Carleton, Governor of Canada, wrote to the Earl of Hills- 
borough, Secretary of State in England, tbat ‘‘Mr. Hunter further confessed, 
upon my questioning him about it, that he had not waited upon General 
Gage when coming through New York on bis way to this place.”’ 

Perhaps he would have been imprisoned, if not hung, had he made 
known his presence even if he were on his way to Canada where his religion 
was tolerated. 

There were Catholics then in New York city and we may rest assured 
that if a priest were needed, Father Farmer, of St. Mary’s, would have 
braved death to minister to them, before the American Revolution de- 
stroyed the death line and made the entry into the city of New York not 
a crime punishable with death. Ther that now great city was visited by 
Father Farmer, of St. Mary’s, and the few Catholics there were attended to 
until that venerated servant of God encouraged them to found a church— 


St. Peter’s., 


Before that, some of the Catholics of New York came to St. 


Mary’s, Philadelphia, to go to confession, and the name of one, who must 
have been a very practical Catholic indeed, has been preserved for it grew 
into a common place remark, ‘‘John O*Leary has gone to Philadelphia for 


confession.’’ 


May he now be enjoying the reward of his devotiun. 


In Pennsylvania,;the old limits of ‘‘St. Mary’s parish’? may be marked 
‘ eff on an old time map as extending to the northward and westward tc 
eover the territory from Goshenhoppen, Reading and near to West Chester, 
as records show attendance at Concord or Ivy Mills where the Wilcox family 
were settled from 1728; to the southward at Chester at house of Thomas 


Maguire, and to Coffee Run, Delaware, where Cornelius Hollahan, a great- 
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great-grand-father of Chas. H. A. Esling, Esq., founded the faith; then 
down to Bohemia Manor, Md., where the Jesuits had a school, the first 
Grammar in this section of America. 

Truly that was a wide extent of territory in the old days. It was a 
matter of more concern for Father Farmer to start on one of his trips to 
‘ any section of this domain than it would be for his successors to go to Chi- 
cago. it took as long to get to the limits of the circle then as to visit the 
Exposition city and was much more tiresome. 

The name and limits of St. Mary’s being noted, [ next tell how the church 
came to be where it is. When a youth this was a matter of curiosity to me, 
and, perhaps, out of that may have grown my devotion to gathering up the 
history of the church. 

Have you ever wondered why St. Mary’s was built so near old St. Jo- : 
seph’s ? We get astray because we apply present day ideas of church build-— 
ing to the days of nearly a century and a third ago. We are apt to think 
that these two old time churches were always in the same relation to each 
other as they have been in the life-time of the oldest Catholic in our city— 
separate and distinct congregations and parishes, and attended to by priests 
unconnected, save by the brotherhood of the Priesthood, one with the other. 

But this is an error, and I’ll show you that the old time ‘Catholic 
Church of Philadeiphia,’’ of which much has been written and said regard- 
ing its Revolutionary memories, was St. Mary’s, and not Old St. Joseph’s, 
But don’t tell any of Old St. Joseph’s people. 

I wouldn’t take a glory from the dear old church in the Alley, but there 
and at St. Mary’s, I was, as a child and youth, taught to revere Truth and 
as research has proven, so Truth justifies me in maintaining. But it dims 
not the lustre of the dear old church of Willing’s Alley, for all the glory of 
all the churches of this eastern section of our country is hers, for she has 
been the mother of all, and the fountain of religion watering the desert 
places. 

Ah, no, the old church is too dear to me to take from it a glory which 
belongeth to her, but in those days of the long ago St. Joseph’s and St. 
Mary’s, like ‘‘Mary, the Mother of Jesus,’’ and Joseph, ‘‘the perfect man,’? 
were one, and though we may speak in more loving terms of the Blessed 
Mother, and the oftener do her honor, we thereby do not lessen the position 
or honor of Joseph. 

St. Joseph’s ‘‘chapel’’—that was the word in the old time — was founded 
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by Rev. Joseph Greaton, S. J., in 1733. He was pastor of Philadelphia 
until August, 1749, when Rev. Robert Harding, S. J., came to relieve him. 

On Sept. 2, 1749, Father Greaton made his will, and retiring to Bohemia 
Manor, Md., he died there August 19, 1753. 

Rev. Robert Harding, S. J.. was an Englishman who had come to 
Maryland in 1732, and served on the missions, sometimes coming to Phila- 
delphia, until sent to relieve Father Greaton. 

Father Harding lived over at the ‘‘chapel’’ which was ‘‘back of Walnut 
Street.’ The present pastoral residence of old St. Joseph’s is the same 
house, enlarged, which was built for Father Greaton in 1733. The now 
narrow alley-way from Walnut street is the original entrance and exit to 
and from the ‘‘chapel’”’ and house ef Father Greaton—the founder of the 
faith in Philadelphia. 

Willing’s Alley, as we now know it, was not then a passage way from 
Third to Fourth Streets. It was not cut through until 1746, when Thomas 
Willing, a rich merchant, built a mansion at the corner of Third Street. 
He owned the lard southward to Spruce Street. 

But in ‘the yard” of the little chapel were buried all the Catholics who 
were faithful to the end. The number is now unknown as the records are 
missing, but my searchings show that in eight years running from 1749 to 
1758, there were 203 interments. Allow as many more, at least, for the 
eighteen years there is no account of, and we may see the necessity which 
records prove to us to have been then recognized —that a new burial place 
was needed. . 

How many Catholics did our city have at this time when the need of a 
new ‘‘graveyard”’ was the concern of the faithful ? Out of the fears of the 
enemies of the faith comes the truthful record to show the numbers of those 
who really were subjects of concern and agitation, if not alarm, to the au- 
thorities and principal citizens, 

Nowadays one may be amused at the attitude assumed towards Catho- 
lies from about 1756 to 1760, and at the special evidences of fear about the 
time Father Harding was desirous of getting ground for a new graveyard. 

If you recall the old French and Indian War, the defeat of Braddock, 


the defenceless condition of western Pennsylvania and the strife of England 


and France for its possession as giving the victor the control of the great 


unsettled western country, you have a clue to the cause of the agitation 
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about the Catholics here as being probable allies of the French because of 
the common faith. 

The state of public sentiment justified, to the authorities, the taking of 
a census of the Catholics of Philadelphia and of the Province in order to 
know how many possible ‘“‘enemies in our midst’’ there might be. 

A study of the times then would really be amusing to some of the 
youthful readers of Progress if they would undertake it. They would gain 
knowledge and have enjoyment at the same time. Of course the enjoyment 
would come in nowadays because we have the knowledge of what we Catho- 
lics are to-day, and we would think of how some of the great men of that 
far-off time were alarmed at the Catholics of our city. Some of them went 
on in such a way, that, as a man in the land of my forefathers would say, 
they expected to wake up some bright May morning to find themselves 
massacred by the Indians, French and Catholics combined. 

There are some of the descendants of these timids about, and I have 
had fun with them about the way their great-grandfathers went on. 

Did you know Horace Wemyss Smith, who of late years, iived in Wil- 
liam Penn’s house now in Fairmount Park, but whodied a few months ago? 
His great-grandfather was the Rev. William Smith, Episcopal Minister ; he 
went on in a great way about us Catholics. His brain boiled, it would seem 
with indignation. 

What do you think? Horace kept Minister Smith’s skull and other 
bones in his house at Falls of Schuylkill, and maybe they are there now. 
The mice made a nest in the skull of Rev. William Smith. 

Still Minister Smith moderated his views about Catholics after the 
Revolution, and gave land at Huntingdon, Pa., on which the Catholic 
church was built. 

So dear Progress, it will be seen that about the time the Catholics of 
Philadelphia and vicinity were looking around for a new graveyard in 
‘“twhich to bury their dead,’’ the enemies of the faith must have feared that 
they were going to massacre and bury all in one place. At any rate you 
see that both were thinking about death. You can never understand any 
historical event unless you know the temper of the times, and so I tell this 
to show how Catholies were regarded when St. Mary’s was beginning. 1 
could give you many extracts from documents and records to show this by 
authorities, but I am only telling the Story of St. Mary’s and not making a 
hard, dry, figure and date and name mind confusing record, 
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Well, as [ was saying, a census of the Catholics had to be taken to find 
out how many enemies there might be. So, in 1756, Father Harding re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Province that the number of Roman Catholics, 
English and Irish, in Philadelphia was: males 77, females 62; total 139. 
In Chester County there were 25 males and 15 females; total 40. 

The next year Father Harding reported: ‘tin Philadelphia 72 men and 
78 women being all Irish or English.’ So there was a decrease of 5 men 
and an increase of 12 women in Philadelphia. This year, Father Schneider 
who attended to the Germans of Philadelphia, Berks, Northampton and 
Chester Counties reported that in Philadelphia city and county ‘‘but up the 
country’’ there were 122 men and 131 women. So in Philadelphia in 1757 
there were 403 Catholic men and women. 

So finding there were 400 Catholics in and about Philadelphia, and 
about 2000 in the Province, a law was passed debarring them from being 
enrolled in the militia or of having arms. But King George II. rejected the 
law mainly because it permitted the election of officers, But it wasn’t a 
score of years before Pennsylvania made Militia laws against the wishes of 
the King of England, and made them specially to do hard work against 
King George III. But Pennsylvania didn’t then debuar, by law, Catbolics 
from entering her service even though George III. was thought about to 
arm the Catholic Canadians to come down here and impose. ‘*Popery’’ on 
the Colonies, The way to prevent such an oppression was to rush to Can- 
ada and conquer it, They didn’t do it, did they? The Provinces would 
not be quiet until England had worn Canada from France, so the Colonies 
could be in safety. So America rejoiced in 1763 at the transfer of authority 
from France to Great Britain. But in less than thirteen years the fighting 
Colonies would have preferred France to have had Canada. : 

The account of these days would be of interest but I am keeping close 
to St. Mary’s, and only make brief mention to show the temper of the times 
when St. Mary’s Church was beginning—in embryo—as it were. 

Well, with a crowded graveyard over at the little chapel. and the dark- 
ful, if not hostile, public sentiment, it now seems somewhat fitful that our 
400 faithful came to believe that a bigger graveyard would really be needed 
and maybe soon, So they looked out ‘for a place to bury their dead,” and 
made that a matter of record for the historian. 

At this time, Joseph Shippen, held by patent, the land running from 
Walnut to Spruce, and from Fourth to Fifth. He lived on Fourth Street 
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just about opposite Willing’s Alley, right abowt where the office of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship now is, It was here Benedict Arnold, the 
Traitor married ‘tthe beautiful and amiable Miss Peggy Shippen.”* They 
went to live at Mount Pleasant,—now the Dairy—in our Park. When next 
you are out there drinking milk, tell your cémpanion “there, Arnold the 
traitor, spent his honeymoon.”’ 

Arnold went to Mass at St. Mary’s onve and he saw such “mummery” 
going on that he had to tell the American Patriots about it after he became 
a traitor, and try to find in that one justification of histreason. He said he 
saw a priest praying a soul out of purgatory. Well, the priestsat St. Mary’s 
still chant Requiems for the dead in purgatory, but the one name abhorred 
where men enjoy or the oppressed struggle fer liberty is—Benedict Arnold, 
the Traitor. 

You would like to hear about the Mass, wouldn’t you? Oh! but this, 
is a Story I am telling and so there must be scenes shadowed not portrayed 
until the proper course of events brings them into view. So in next chap- 
ter you will hear about Arnold at a Requiem, Washington at High Mass, 
John Adams at Vespers, and the whole Continental Congress besprinkling 
itself with holy water as the members passed into St. Mary’s to a Mass for 
the repose of the soul uf the Spanish Ambassador, who a few days before 
had been interred at the camp of Washington, at Morristown, N, J., and 
how King George’s men over in New York made fun of the Congress at 
getting fooled by going to a funeral where there was no dead body, and Ill 
tell you about Congress, the Assembly of Pennsylvania and of other great 
men being at a Fourth of July celebration, at St. Mary’s, to try and get 
Catholics to take the side of the Colonies. My! weren’t they ? you say. 
Oh, we will see about that when we get into the Revolution. Mind we 
haven’t bought that ground for the graveyard yet. 

Well, after the census of Catholics had been taken, and Father Harding 
had arranged with Mr. Shippen the terms, a subscription list was handed 
around among the Catholics. Thecontributions aggregated £328, 15s., 6 d. 
from 83 contributors. [f have all their names, Not many have descendants 
now worshiping at the church, and many of the contributors have descend- 
ants not of the faith. I would like to hear from any whose forefathers were 
of the contributors. ‘ 

So with that much money secured, James Reynolds, a mast maker, and 
Bryan O’Hara a peruke (or wig) maker, bought from Joseph Shippen and 
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his wife, on May 10th, 1759, for £255 the lot of ground 63 feet front by 369 
in depth. This is the northern-most portion of the present graveyard back 
of the church. The ground at the north side of the church where the vaults 
are was not bought until about sixty years ago. Reynolds and O’Hara ap- 
pear to have been active in many affairs of the congregation afterwards. 

They held the ground in their names until January 22, 1760, when they 
conveyed: it to Daniel Swan, coachman, Thomas Mallaby, rigger, John 
Cottringer, tailor, Edward Harrington, carpenter, William Hussey, tailor, 
and James White, merchant. On the 26th, four days afterwards, those just 
named made a declaration of trust that the property was conveyed to them 
“by the direction and appointment of the members of a congregation pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, and belongins: to the Roman Catholic 
chapel on the south side of Walnut Street, and that the said property’? was 
_ purchased ‘“‘by the proper moneys raised by a voluntary subscription, or 
contributions of the said congregation to the intent only that we or such or 
so many of us as shall be and continue in unity and religious fellowship 
with the said congregation, should stand and be seized of the said lot of 
ground and premises to the use, intents and purposes—for the benefit, use, 
service and behoof of the said chapel and congregation, and for a place to 
bury their dead forever.”’ 

This declaration of trust was not recorded until January 28th, 1788, or 
twenty-eight years after it was made. It may be found in Deed Book D, 
page 462. 

So at last, the Catholics of Philadelphia, have the graveyard in ‘‘which 
to bury their dead.’”” The first interred was Ann White, an infant, daughter 
of James White, the merchant, and one of the trustees in the purchase. 
She was born March 20th, 1759, but the date of her death is not given in 
the old book I found in the Willeox Mansion at Ivy Millis, when in July, 
1886, I, with Charles H. A. Esling, Esq., visited it in search of historic 
treasures. But the record reads: ‘‘This child was the first one buried in 
St. Mary’s burial ground.”” James White married Ann, the daughter of 
Thomas Willcox, of Ivy Mills. 

So, dear Progress, with the ground purchased and a baby buried in it, 


we better let the interments go on for a time before we look to see what the 


memberstof the congregation ‘‘worshiping at the chapel on the south side 


of Walnut Street”’ were doing next. 
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PART I. 

So, dear Progress, you want me to tell anovher part of The Story of 
St. Mary’s. 

Well, you remember, I told you I wouid not relate the history of the 
chureh in adry, hard historical record style, but that I would pass by 
many important and interesting events which might gain the attention of 
historically minded people, but would tell the Story of the Church so as to 
show some of the course of its growth and development and so mark on the 
minds of the younger generation, now clustered around the dear old eburch, 
the memories of a few of the events of which the church has been the 
scene, 

Of course when one has enough material gathered to make a book, the 
surface only can be skimmed to relate events which may at the moment 
eome to mind, for, as yet, I have not drawn on my collection of unprinted 
notes and records in telling this ‘‘Story.’’ 

But you remember, dear Progress, that at my last relation the ground 
for burial of the dead had just been completed, and little baby White, 
infant daughter of James White, the merchant and trustee of the vongrega- 
tion, had been interred. 

Well, within two years prior to the purchase of this ground, the little 
chapel ‘‘back of Walnut St.’’ had been enlarged, but in about five years or 
so the want of a larger chapel was recognized. 

Why not build anew chapel on part of the ground across Fourth 
Street which had been bought for burial purposes ? 

That was thought well of. As nearly as I can get at it from figures 
which I have discovered and a reasonable estimate of a missing year, I 
think 200 interments had been made in the grave yard prior to beginning 
the church building. The earliest tomb-stone I was ever able to discover 
and decipher is one with date ‘‘April 20th, 1760; aged 45 years,”? on it. 
Bat the name was time worn away. 

So, in 1762, a subscription list was passed about among the Catholics 
to secure money to erecta newchapel. The subscriptions amounted to 
£1315, to which the managers added £22 ‘‘towards building the outside 
wall which divides from burial ground.’? From this you see that back of 
the church there was a brick wall like there is yet on Fifth Street. 

The largest contribution was from Dr. Nicholas Thompson who gave 
£70. Who washe? Well for years I have sought diligently to discover, 
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No “‘Dr.”’ of that name appears in medical records of the time. No “N. 
Thompson’’ appears on the church records until October 19th, 1786, when 
**John Thompson, son of N. Thompson now deceased,’”’ was born and same 
day baptized by Rev. Robert Molyneux, 8S. J. I am inclined to believe that 
the name was an alias for Father Robert Harding, the paster, who 
thus contributed part of the patrimony of Father Greaton which he is said 
to have been allowed to retain, but to use for pious purposes. This £70 
may have been the remainder of the money received from Father Greaton’s 
estate by Father Harding. The next.contributor in amount was Joseph 
Cauffman, who gave £55. He wasa very important maa in olden days, 
and very intimate with Father Harding. There are many records showing 
land purchased by him for Father Harding. He was a well-to-do Catholic. 
During the Revolution he was a Loyalist to England, but his son was a 
**Rebel,’’ and lost his life in striving to free the land from the oppression of 
England, while his father was an abettor of the oppressor. So all classes 
were divided in the days which ‘‘tried men’s souls.’’ 

All of Mr. Cauffman’s descendants are now Protestants. One of them 
told me ‘‘my father was an intelligent man; he doubted transubstantiation.”’ 

‘*Did he marry a Catholic ?” I asked. 

Oh, no! bis wife was a Baptist.’’ 

That accounted for his ‘‘doubts,’? and so the name got off the lists of 
Catholics. Perhaps some of the older members of St. Mary’s may have 
heard their parents speak of Nanvy Cauffman, who up to about 70 years ° 
ago ‘‘dressed the altar’? of St. Mary’s. She died in the faith and was the 
last, 1 believe, of her name to hold it steadfastly to the end. Let us pray 
she has been heaven-rewarded ere this, 

So I might go through the list, but the third name is one of renown— 
George Meade. He was the grandfather of Gen. George Meade, the Victor 
ofGettysburg, who was a baptized Catholic. The 1762 George gave £40 to 
build St. Mary’s, but his son. George W., did it much more harm, even 
materially, than £40 would pay for, but I’m not going to relate how just 
now, and very little at any time. If I say ‘‘ Hoganism ”’ some of the older 
people will tell you enough to show you how. 

I have a list of contributors, but not many of their descendants are 
about now in the old parish. 

So in 1763 the church was built. There is no known record telling 
anything about the operation. There is no mention in any of the Philadel- 
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phia publications of the laying of the corner-stone of the building or of the 
opening of the church. 

All Philadelphia knew what was going on ; so there was no use printing 
in the papers what everybody in Philadelphia knew was there? 

1 have traditionary information to the effect that as the work of erec- 
tion went on, for several nights, the work done during the day was torn 
down until Tobias Rudolph, with a number of others not named, acted as 
guard during the night. 

Tobias Rudolph kept the Red 1.ion Hotel, on the south side of Market 
above Sixth. That name was retained until the present building of Garden 
& Co. was erected on the site of the old hotel. The tradition comes from 
one of the old family whom I have found surprisingly well informed on 
other matters which records wou!d verify. When we consider the state of 
public feeling as indicated in my last chapter, there is a seeming probability 
that the erection was ungraciousiy regarded by some of the ill-informed 
Protestants. Most likely they were Presbyterians, for in 1742 some of them 
were about to tear down the ‘‘chapel back of Walnut street,’’ but were pre- 
vented by James Pemberton and other Quakers. 

The Quakers as they are called, were always friends, indeed, to Catho- 
lics in Pennsylvania. All Catholics should honor the name and memory of 
William Penn for the toleration granted them in this Province of Pennsyl- 
vania. The world had not such a haven of safety from persecution as 
Pennsylvania afforded. 

So, years of diligent search has not brought to light any reference to 
the building or opening of the ‘‘new chapel.’”? Mark that NEw. It was 
NEW because it had just been builc. Then, of course, the people when 
referring to St. Joseph’s ‘‘chapel,’’ called it ‘‘the old chapel.”? Nowadays 
we call it OLD St. JosEPH’s CuuRCH, and with us ‘“‘OLD’’ means age, 
though the term when-first used simply meant the last place used for public 
worship. People kept on speaking of the ‘‘chapel’’ in Williag’s Alley as 
‘old’? until the title became capitalized into OLD. 

The first printed mention of the new church I have found is in the ad- 
vertisement of Darby Savage, a Catholic. On March 17, 1764, he advertised 
two houses on the north side of Prune street, above Fourth, for sale, and 
made mention that they were near ‘‘the new chapel.’ Most likely these 
were the two houses which were there a few years ago until removed to 
make room for present building. 
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Do you know that Father Harding, the pastor of St. Mary’s, owned 

the North-west corner Fourth and Prune? He bought it on February 29, 

x 1764, from James Hill. Hill had bought it from Darby Savage, on Feb- 

“ ruary 16, 1762. So Darby Savage was fairly well off. He gave £22 towards 

: the erection of the ‘‘chapel,”’ and £2, 10s. towards the purchase of the 

burial-ground. I wonder if Mr. Savage, of the oldtime firm of Savage and 
Dugan, was of his descent ? 

The advertisement in 1765, of Alice Williams, of the sign of the Hand 
ahd Box Iron ‘‘near the new chapel,”’ told that she was from London, ‘‘and 
does up and clear starches.’’ I guess some of the ladies of the congregation 
can even yet tell what that means. But Alice’s sign has long since disap- 
peared from Spruce street. 

Do you know that St. Peter's Episcopal church, Third and Pine, isa 
sort of twin-sister of St. Mary’s? That is, they were, as Topsy said, 
**borned”’ about the same time, It is a daughter of Christ church as St. 
Mary’s is of St. Joseph’s. 

What was the size of the church in 1763? Well, I have given specia} 
attention to that point as a matter of mportance. My belief is that it was 
twenty by twenty two feet less in size than the present building, excluding 
the circular form addition to the rear, erected about 1839, most of which is 
taken up now by the altar and sacristy. The ‘‘enlargement’’ of the church 
was 1n 1810-11. I wish it had not been enlarged. I think from that began 
all the troubles the church had almost continuously for about twenty years, 
and Ainerica has had no more faith-destroying, and, perhaps soul-ruining 
Q +4 time than these sad and deplorable years. Perhaps I may say more when I 
get Tar Story down to that time, but, indeed, hard-to-fact minded as I 
am, I turn with aversion from the recital of the evil days that came upon 
this sanctuary of the Lord. Oh! He seems to have abandoned it as an un- 
holy place, and to have let bishops, priests, and laymen contend in hate in 
Religion’s name in retributive justice for having abandoned by their hearts 
His divine precepts. 

The first ecclesiastical mention of St. Mary’s I have found is in the re- 
port of Rev. George Hunter, 8. J., Superior of the Jesuits in this country, 
to Rev, James Dennett, Provincial in England, in which St. Mary’s is de- 
nominated Mission No, 1., and its annual income set down as £90, of which 
£45 was from house rents, £25 from gratuities and £20 by salary from the 
fund bequeathed by Sir John James for the support of priests in the Penn- 
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sylvania mission. So St. Mary’s people see that an Englishman who died 
in 1741, helped to support the cld church as well »s other missions in Penn- 
sylvania It took me about ten years to gather all the information now 
known of this benefactor of the Church in our State, and to write up the 
history of the Fund. And what do you think? Archbishop Ryan has yet 
$4,000 of that Dutch-descended Englishman’s muney, and the income is 
used to help feeble missions. See how long after we are dead our good 
deeds live after us. But this don’t mean that | think that bequests for 
pious or charitable purposes are xept intact, and may last as long as Sir 
John James* bequest, wnich has been doing good since 1748. 

So now we have the church built and open, let us see a few of the 
special occasions it was used on, Of course it was ‘‘the Sunday church.’? 
Catholics assembled for Mass every Sunday. Fathers Harding and Farmer 
divided the duties between them ; one celebrated Mass, the other preached, 
save when Father Farmer was on one of his tours through the Jersey sands 
and pines, or with the Catholics in the iron mines of upper New Jersey. 

The ‘‘old chapel,’ over in the alley, was used for the week-day Mass of 
the priests. They lived over there—right where Jesuits yet live and pray. 
Though Father Neal, a Jesuit, who was assistant to Father Greaton in 
Philadelphia, from 1741 to his death, in 1748, is, by the records in England, 
said to have died ‘‘in Pennsylvania,’”’ there is no absolute proof vo show 
that he died and was buried in Philadelphia, where he labored. So I cannot 
assert that he was the first priest who died in Philadelphia. But the record 
is clear that Rev. Luke O’ Reilly, of St. Croix, who came to Philadelphia for 
his health, and was attended ‘‘ by the most skillful physicians,’ died in this 
city on December 19, 1768, and, of course, received a Christian burial as be- 
come one of the anointed of the Lord. 

He was the first priests whose Requiem burial service was performed in 
St. Mary’s. ‘‘He was a gentleman of amiable character,” says the record. 

The next priest who died in Philadelphia, and was buried from St, 
Mary’s, was Rev. Joseph Hathersky. He came to America, July 12th, 1762, 
and died May 3d, 8th, or 28th, 1768, according to the authority you rely on. 
**He was a zealous pious missionary.’? He was ‘‘a man of much erudition 
and much given to the stady of geography,’ are tributes to his memory 


DEATH OF THE FOUNDER, 


The next priest’s burial was that of the founder of St. Mary’s, Rev. 
Robert Harding. He died September Ist, 1792. The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
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of September 2, 1772, said of him: ‘Early on the first instant, departed 
this life, in the seventieth year of his age, Rev. Robert Harding, twenty- 
three years pastor of the Roman Catholic congregation in this city, a gen- 
tleman, who in the integrity of his life and exemplary conversation is greatly 
lamented.’’ I believe he was buried in front of the ckurch, but have fonnd 
no mention of the reinterment of the remaifis when the church was enlarged 
in 1810, 

He was succeeded by Rev. Robert Molyneux. Pronounce it as if 
Mullinux. 

But, dear Progress, these were years of agitation. The year St. Mary’s 
was built, England was given dominion over Canada. The Provinces re- 
joiced, thinking that now the Papists of Canada had been conquered from 
the rule of France, that now they wouid be free from the menaces of this 
foreign foe at the North. 

Oh, my! but they were glad ! 

Then England gave a turn of her taxing machine and tried to squeeze 
money out of the Colonies. A hubbub was raised about the matter. The 
Stamp Act was passed. The Colonies kicked. They knocked the stamps 
off the paper, but England said she would put it on the tea. The women 
did not care much about the stamps on legal papers, but wasn’t England 
foolish to put it on the tea, and so make the women mad too? When the 
taxed tea got to Philadelphia it was sent back—the ship wouldn’t be allowed 
to come to the wharf at all. 

Six weeks after that the tea got te Boston, but the Bostonians let the 
ship tie to the wharf, then the authorities being ‘‘friends of the ministry,’’ 
said it could not go back until it paid the tea tax. The ship was tied to 
Griffin’s wharf. 

They are now called Patriots, who, disguised as Indians, went on board 
and threw the tea overboard. 

In the Non-Importation Resolves and other measures undertaken to 


teach wisdom to the British Ministry, Thomas FitzSimons; George Meade 
and other members of St. Mary’s, who were in business, were united with 
their fellow subjects. Thomas FitzSimons became the foremost of Catholics 
in the American Cause. I have written along history of him. He is buried 
near by the entrance to the graveyard next to his co patriot, Commodore 
Barry. But I cannot take time in this Story to tell you about the doings 
of these and other heroes. 
To be continued, 
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DIVISION XIV. 
VISIT OF BISHOPS EGAN AND CHEVERUS TO MOUNT ST. MARY’S 
AND TO MOUNT 8ST. JOSEPH.—MRS. SETON—PHILA- 
DELPHIANS THE FIRST TO JOIN HER. 


After the consultation of the Bishops, a visit was made by Bishops 
Egan and Cheverus to Mt. St. Mary’s, where Michael de Burgo Egan and 
Michael Conuery, the nephews of Bisop Egan, were pupils with a view of 
their vocation to the priesthood. The Bishopsalso visited Mt. St. Joseph’s, 
Emmittsburg,' to see Mrs, Seton, Foundress and first Superior of the 
Sisters of Charity of the United States. Mother Seton in writing to Arch- 
bishop Carroll said, ‘*I need not tell you our consolation in receiving the 
blessed Bishops, nor how many bepnedictions they poured upon us. We 
have been very sensible of this special favor.”’ 

The visit is it thus related in Mad, De Barberey’s Life of Mother 
Seton. (P 502.) 

‘One of the Bishops called to Baltimore for consecration, Mr. Egan, 
was intimately connected with the Society of tbe Sisters of St, Joseph, A 
niece of his, Miss Mary Egan, had placed herself some months before. un- 
der the direction of Mother Seton. The desire of seeing this young niece 
before reparing to his diocese, the interest which he bore, as a priest, to 
the first community of women born on the soil of the United States, the 
project which he had conceived already and which he realized four years 
later, of establishing the Daughters of Charity in Philadelphia, all these 
motives engaged him to pay a visit to Emmittsburg. Natarally, he was 
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not ignorant of the part which Mr. De Cheverus had taken in the conver- 
sion of Elizabeth, nor the interest which the holy Bishop bore to all that 
concerned her. The thought occured to him to invite him to accompany 
him in the little journey he intended to make. Taken by surprise, Mr. De 
Cheverus had not the courage to auswer by a refusal ” 

It would seem that Bishop Egan had obtained the promise of Bishop 
Cheverus to oome to Philadelphia with him or to accompany him to 
Conewago, for Father Dubois, President of Mouxnt St. Mary’s wrote 
Mother Seton : 

**f have no doubt that Bishop Cheverus would most cheerfully agree to 
stay and to officiate for us on next Sunday if you could only prevail upon 
Bishop Egan to give up the prior, and not very essential, claim he has to 
the company of Mr. Cheverus, whom I might send to Conewago next 
Monday. Exert all your insinuating eloquence upon the old Bishop—it 
might have a good effect if it has half the influence which it has upon your 
devoted friend and servant (Mem. Letters & Journal, Mrs. Seton Vol. 11, 
P 104-5.) This seems to show that Bishop Egan visited Conewago after 
being at Mt. St. Mary’s, but I have not been able to discever any trace of 
his presence there. 

Bishop Cheverus on his return to Boston wrote Mother Seton; ‘The 

. happy moments I have spent with you, and the Sisters, are present to my 
mind and still more to my heart. I almost envy their happiness and yours, 
I hope their pious example has not been lost upon me.”’ 

This sentiment could also have been that of Bishop Egan, who, in his 
visit, must have been consoled as well as filled with justifiabe pride, that his 
See-city, Philadelphla, had given the first three Sisters to the Order founded 
by Mrs. Seton. Miss Cecilia O’Conway, Miss Maria Murphy and Miss 
Mary Ann Butler. (Life Mrs, Seton, Book V.) 

This first to join—Miss O’Conway—though a native of Ireland, was 
from St. Mary’s parish, Philadelphia. She was the daughter of Mathias J. 
O’Conway, teacher and sworn interpreter of foreign languages. He went 
with her to Baltimore December 7th, 1808, and offered her to Mrs Seton as 
a child whom he had consecrated to God. She, in 1817, was sent with 
Sister Rose White and Sister Felicite Brady, from Emmittsburg, to open 
the first Orphan Asylum in New York. Sister Mary Ann Butler was the 
daughter of Capt. Butler of Philadelphia. She joined Mother Seton in 
June, 1809. Shedied January 14th, 1821. She was the sister of Rev. 
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Thomas Butler who was born in Philadelphia in 1803 and died Feb. 9th., 
1869, when Vicar General of the Diocese of Covington Ky. under Bishop 
George H. Carrell, born July 13th., 1803 in Philadelphia. Sister Maria 
Murphy was a niece of Mathew Carey. She joined Mrs. Seton, April 1809, 
and died Oct. 15th 1812. See Life of Mother Seton, p. 318-20 for an-account 
or her sickness and death. 

We have a letter of Father Butler’s, February 27th 1855, to Mr. P. 
Coad of Philadelphia, in which he says of Mathias J. O’Conway whose 
daughter was wife of Mr. Coad ; 

“IT have so often looked upon him with love and reverence—for his dig- 
nified manners, his patriarchial look—his learning and his piety. Iassure 
you that none of the aged men whom I had been accustomed to see in my 
early days, have made so cherished and ineffacable an impression on my 
mind,”’ 

DIVISION XV. 
INCREASE OF SALARIES.—DISTRIBUTION OF PEWS.—PEW HOLDERS.— 
OPENING OF THE ENLARGED CHURCH. 

We have seen that in October, 1810, the salaries allowed the clergy of 
St. Mary’s from January 1809 was $1,600 and the collections estimated at 
$500. Two years afterwards, just before the consecration of Father Egan 
as Bishop, Father Rosseter informed the Trustees that unless the salaries 
were increased to $3,000. Rev. William V. Harold would ‘“‘abandon the 
church.” 

The request was not acceded to. Father Harold went to Baltimore to 
the Consecration, but did not return until December with Bishop Egan. 
He seems to have impressed his judgment upon the mind of the Bishop, for 
on December 10th, Bishop Egan notified the Trustees that the salaries of the 
clergy were ‘“‘not sufficient,”’ On the 16th, to conciliate matters, the 
Trustees increased the salaries to $2.400 from January 1st, 1811, ‘‘for him- 
self as Bishop and two assistants.’? 

Father Harold had ‘‘assumed a hostile and overbearing attitude towards 
the Trustees,” At one time he declared ‘‘the church belonged to the clergy 
and with it the whole of the income.’’ When asked how then were repairs 
and other expenses to be paid, he answered: ‘‘By putting your hands in 
your pockets.’ 
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In this year, 1810, the baptisms at St. Mary’s were 267, an increase of 
41; the burials 154, an increase of 8. At Holy Trinity 152 baptisms, a de- 
erease of 4 and burials 91, an increase of 3. At St. Augustine’s 103 bap- 
tisms, an increase of 13 and burials 29, increase of 9. 

At the close of 1810, the church improvement had been so far completed 
that the reopenirg of the church for Divine service was set for Sunday Jan- 
uary 6th, 1811, the Feast of the Epiphany. The Trustees contributed $50 
to ‘‘The Ladies of the Altar’ for the adornment of the sanctuary on the 
occasion of the renewal of services in the larger and more highly adorned 
eburch. 

**The Ladies of the Altar’’ were a band of twelve young ladies caring 
for the Altar, organized in the Fall of 1809; they collected ‘‘a very hand- 
some sum’’ to which the Trustees added $100 January 12th, 1810, Mease’s 
“Picture of Philad lphia, 1811” says: ‘The Altar is highly finished and an 
elegant piece of work.’? On Wednesday, Jannary 2nd, !811, a distribution 
of pews among the subscribers was made. It was announced that the sub- 
scriptions for the enlargement were: 1 of $1,000; 2 of $600; 1 of $500; 
2 of $300; 7 of $200; 12 of $1.50; 41 of $100. 

This was a total of $8,600. Of course there were smaller sums not 


especially recorded as entitling to ownership of a pew. As near as I have 
been able to make out the cost of the improvements amounted to $30,000 and 
that the contributions had aggregated but $17,000. The distribution of 


- 


pews resulted in the assignments as follows: 
MIDDLE AISLE. 
R. W. Meade, 18 Vincent Ducomb, 
Jno, Ashly, 20 Amos Holahan, 
Lewis Clapier, 22 Mich. Durney, 
Capt. John Rosseter, 24 Jno. Byrne, 
Lewis Ryan, Hugh Cavanaugh, 
Henry O'Neill, Mich. Magrath, 
Chas. Jobnson, Jno. Keating, 
8 Jno. Doyle, 2 Francis Breuil, 
9&11. Savage & Dugan, Cath. Mallen, 
10 Anthony Groves, Edw. Mullen, 
12 Geo. Nugent, Patrick Hogan, 
14 Isaac Hozley, Jno, Dubarry, 
16 B. Sarazin, 
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SOUTH AISLE. 


Don Luis de Onis, 26 Hugh Christy, 
Morgan Car, 28 Jas. Boyle, 
Francis C. Sarnmieinto, 30 Timothy Desmond, 
Jno. Maitland, 32 Nicholas Lambert, 
Jos. Snyder, 34 Thos. M. Lane, 
Berd Gallagher. 21 Dan’l. Dougherty, 
Capt. Jno. Meany, 17 Mich. Waldman, 
Nich. Esling, 37 Jno. McClinchy, 
Timothy Curren, 41 Peter McGauly, -. 
Augustus Bousquet, 42 Jas. Haveland, 
Victor Pepin & Breschard, 44 Jas. Mooney, 
Thos. Neuman, 46 Dan’l. Quinn, 
Jos. Donath, 
NORTH AISLE, 

(No. 1 not named,) 12 Rachael Myers, 
Chas. Taws, 14 Philip Smith, 
Patrick Callan, 16 Anthony Steel, 
Jos. C, Springer, Miss Cauffman, 
Gerala Byrne, 20 Martin D. Dougherty, 
Jasper Moylan, 36 Edw. McDermott, 

NORTH GALLERY. 


Jno. Griffith, " 38 Jas. Quigley, 
Jno. Lamb, 
SOUTH GALLERY, 


Felix McGugen, 6 Bartt. Kely, 
Fras. Mongan, 14 Thos. Hicky, 
—McVey, 15 Harper or McGuire, 


SOUTH END GALLERY. 
Jas. Brady, 1 Thos. Reilly, 
Wm. Smith, 2 Chas. Callaghan, 
Mich. Roark, 
OPENING OF THE ENLARGED CHURCH. 


On Sunday January 6th 1811, the formal opening of the enlarged and 
beaatified church took place. I have discovered no account of the cere- 
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mony nor any published reference to it. Fathers Rossester and Harold 
were at: this time assistants to the Bishop. 

To still further adorn the sanctuary, the trustees on February 4th, 
ordered a Crucifix to be carved by Willliam Rush, the celebrated carver, 
whose reputation stands distinguished among the artists of our city.— 
Where is that Crucifix now ? 

DIVISION XVI. 

“‘WHO OWNS THE CHURCH.’’—THOMAS FITZSIMONS.—ARRIVAL OF REV. 
JAMES HAROLD.—DEATH OF GENERALMOYLAN.—EPISCOPAL VIS- 
ITATION OF BISHOP EGAN WESTWARD.—RECALL OF 
FATHER BRITT FROM HOLY TRINITY.—DIFFI- 

CULTY OF GETTING ANOTHER GERMAN. 


On February 17th, 1811, Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop Carroll that 
“in conversation with Bishop Neale in Baltimore respecting St. Mary’s 
church he always seemed positive in his assertion that it belonged to Mr. 
Harden [ Harding] and that if the papers were examined he would be found 
right.” 

Bishop Egan examined and found that St. Mary’s ‘‘with the lot of 
ground”? belonged ‘‘solely to Mr. Harding and his heirs. The only witness 
to this deed is Mr. Thomas FitzSimons. Him I consulted on this occasion 
as I knew I could so with safety. I also left the deed with him to have it 
recorded. He told me he would let me know after he had consulted the 
office whether Mr. Harding had made any conveyance of this property to 
the congregation and received from him the following note: *‘The record- 
er’s office has been examined and found on September 30th, 1766, Mr. 
Harden conveyed to Adam Lake the lot of ground between 4th & 5th St. 
except that part on which thechurch stands. You may therefore rest 
satisfied that the church with some distance to the West and South bound 
on 4th St. remains in Mr. Harding's heirs.” _ 

So far Mr. FitzSimons. 

Had not time to answer the Archbishop’s inquiries respecting the attack 
made in one of our papers against the pastoral letter ordaining prayers for 
His Holiness; made noimpression-heard by mere accident-passed unnoticed.’ 

On March 16th 1811, Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop Carroll announc- 


ing “the arrival of Rev. James Harold, formerly, a respectable parish priest 
in the neighborhood of Dublin and uncle of Rev. William V. Harold. He 
came last from Rio Janeiro and has a letter for the Archbishop from the 
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Pope’s Nuncio there. These will be presented by Mr. Thomas Maitland 
who leaves this morning for Baltimore. 


The unexpected arrival of Mr. Harold has made his nephew completely 
happy and should he remain us, he will bea great acquisition. Mr. Fitz- 
Simons has just now brought me the deed of D. Swan &c., to Mr. Hard- 
ing, which I left with him to have recorded and I avail myself of his 
nephew’s going to Baltimore, to send to the Archbishop to have the opinion 
of a lawyer on the subject. Mr. FitzSimons entertains no doubt of its be- 
longing to Mr. Harding’s heirs. He is the only witness now living of the 
deed and his knowledge of the transaction may be of essential service when 
the bysiness comes to be discussed.’? 


Letter also speaks of Rev. Mr. Vanhuffel, ‘‘takes little to influence his 
mind,’ and that Mr. Cottringer ‘‘wanted Holy Oil for Rev. Mr. Desmond 
of St. Croix and that late arrangement between Fathers Britt and Kenny 
produce peace,”’ 


On April 14th 1811 General Stephen Moylan was buried ‘‘in the old 
ground”? as the grave yard at church was called to distinguish it from ‘‘the 
new ground’’ on 13th below Spruce part of which on Budd St. is yet unbuilt 
upon and in the possession of St. Mary’s. General Moylan died of ‘‘debility’’ 
records the interment book. As early as 1865 I began search for his grave 
but-could not discover its location. Investigations in 1876 resulted in 
obtaining the evidence of Mrs.Major William Moylan Lansdale of Baltimore, 
then 82, that General Moylan’s remains were interred at St. Mary’s—a head 
and foot stone place over them but that the body ‘thad been removed with: 
the rest.’? Where to was not known. (See letter in the I. C. B. U. Jour- 
NAL, August 1877). 


Jno. Doyle became Sexton and Philip Smith treasurer April 1811. 
In 1811 there were 39 burials in the old ground, 88 in the new. Total 
127. Receipts $857. 


At tre annual election held April 16th, 1811, the Trustees elected were : 
Messrs Jos. Snyder, Lewis Ryan, Philip Smith, Peter Scravendyke, An- 
thony Groves, Thomas Maitland, John Doyle with Bishop Egan and 
Rev, William and Rev. James Harold. The charter required three 
of the Trustees to be clergymen. Philip Smith was, on the organization of 
the Board, chosen Treasurer and Thomas Maitland, Secretary. 
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Though the church was now enlarged and the hopes of a year ago in 
that respect realized, disappointments too had been tbe portion of those en- 
trusted with the managemeat, and strangest of all, ‘‘Who owns the church 
—the clergy or the people,”’ had, as we have seen, become an irritating 
question. Debt was heavy. Money scarce. Dissatisfaction was growing. 
At a meeting of the Trustees on April 20th, 1811, the resignations of Messrs, 
Ashley, Ryan, Snyder and Scravendyke were sent in but no reasons were 
assigned for their withdrawal. So the Board refused to accept the declina- 
tions ‘‘as no provision of the Constitution applied to such resignations,’’and 
directed that the Secretary should notice them of all meetings and that they 
shouid be considered as Trustees, They did not, however, continue to act 
and so had nothing to do with the troubles of the year. ‘-There was trouble 
a brewing.’’ At the election March 31st, 1812, they were again elected and 
served, But the other Trustees of 1811 in endeavoring to borrow $3,000 
‘to complete the different works of building’’ found ‘‘no person willing to 
lend to religious institutions.” Philip Smith then advanced $2,500 because 
of ‘‘the absolute necessity under which the Board labored for money.”’ 

On June 5th, 1811, Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop Carroll telling him 
.of ‘the sudden departure of Rev. Dr. Britt and waited to know the impres- 
sion made on the congregation. I apprehended great ferment—had it heen 
the case I would have exerted all possible means to have him recalled. 
Nothing I apprehended took place. His place is supplied for the present by 
Dr. O’Brian on the Sunday Mr. Kenny is absent. 

“Mr. Marshall is soon to be consecrated by Bishop Neale. If he were 
sent to assist De Barth and Rolloff appointed to Holy Trinity, the peace and 
tranquility of that congregation secured and the hope of that keeps the 
Dutch congiegation quiet. 

‘*Mr. FitzSimons is seriously indisposed. I often visit him and have 
spoken to him on the subject that ought to interest him most—he thanks 
me and promises he will when he gets better. I fear, however, he has not 
long to live and shall endeavor to do all I can, with God’s assistance to dis- 
pose him to make serious preparation for the next world.* 

**T intend to.commence my journey to Pittsburg early next month and 
visit the several stations and return by the way of Conewago and Lancaster.’ 


On October 8th, 1811, Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop Carroll saying he 





*Thomas FitzSimons, Pennsylvania’s Catholic Signer of the Constitution of the U, 8;, 
died August, 1811. 
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had ‘“‘arrived home after an absence of three months. I left Philadelphia 
in a very delicate state of healch and suffered extremely in the journey from 
the excessive Leat and getting off the stage. Arrived at Pittsburg—soon 
recovered from fatigue and since enjoyed good health. But the satisfaction 
I experienced in beholding the great numbers of Catholics throughout that 
widely extended country and their punctuality in observing their religious 
duties offers more than compensation for all that I could possibly suffer. 

**T have been highly gratified at the rapid increase of reiigion in the 
congregations I have visited and this gratification could be greatly aug- 
mented had I a few more zealous priests to send to their assistance. Rev. 
Mr. Gallitzin is scarcely any longer capable of attending to the spiritual 
necessities of the very numerous congregation committed to his care. I 
have promised him an assistant when in my power. In Pittsburgh also 
they are crying out for another priest to assist Mr. O’Brien who has several 
other stations to attend and of course cannot be with them a3 often as they 
would wish. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Helbron’s advanced age renders it necessary to provide 
for his assistance. In a word, without some timely aid from Europe, par- 
ticularly from Ireland, I know not how to provide for the necessities of the 
Diocese. To provide a German priest for Holy Trinity chiefly engages my 


attention at present and I hope it will be in the Archbishop’s power to’ 


facilitate the means of extracting me from my present perplexity respecting 
that church. : 

**T understand that the Rev. gentleman who arrived here lately from 
Germary in company with the Rev. Mr. Kohlman’s brother and passed 
through this city on his way to Georgetown would be very acceptable to 
Holy Trinity. The Rev. gentleman then will, I Lope, have no objection to 
his or Mr. Kohlman’s brother appointment to Holy Trinity Church. 

Either of these would be received here with pleasure. I have every 
confidence that the Archbishop will exert his influence to facilitate as soon 
as possible the appointment of either. The Rev. gentlemen of the Society 
ought to consider that they have appointed Mr. Marshall, over whom I have 
every claim, to New York without even consulting me. Let them in some 
measure indemnify this Diocese for the loss of Mr, Marshall by consenting 
to the appointment of either the Rev. gentlemen to Holy Trinity. 

‘**T administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to about 1460 persons 
in the different congregations I visited.’’ 
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This number would indicate the visitation of the Bishop to many 
“stations”? where Catholics could be assembled for Divine worship. But 
few of the places the Bishop confirmed at are known. Besides the places he 
mentions in the above letter, we have testimony of his presence at St. Pat- 
rick’s church, Sugar Creek in Butler Co. where Mr. Peter Duffy, the father 
of Rev. James E. Duffy, now of East Albany, N. Y., wasconfirmed. Mr, 
Daffy died in 1833 at the age of 86. 

Happily we have documentary evidence not only of the presence of 
Bishop Egan with Father Gallitzin, the Prince Priest, as Bishop Egan 
records, but also the names of those he confirmed in a record made by Fa- 
ther Gallitzin, a copy of which is preserved in the MS. Department of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. That record gives 
the names and ages of about 200 youths and adults confirmed, 

HOLY TRINITY AFFAIRS, 

Father Britt, Pastor of Holy Trinity, had been called by Rev. Charles 
Neale to Maryland, and to provide another German as successor was a con- 
cern of the Bishop. ‘The ‘‘Rev. Gentleman who arrived here lately’? was 
Rev. Maximilian Rantzau with Rev. Paul Kohlman, brother of Rev, An- 
thony Kohlman. ' , 

On October 14th, 1811, Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop Carroll relative 
to the appointment of Rev. Mr. Rantzau to Holy Trinity church and 
the Archbishop’s letter to Rev. Chas. Neale prevailing on that ‘‘Rev. gen- 
tleman”’ to appoint Kev. Mr. Rantzau to that church. Father Neale had 
written Father Patrick Kenny regretting he could not appoint Father 
Rantzau. Father Kenny had written by consent of Vicar General Harold 
in the name of the Trustees. 

Bishop Egan concluded by saying: ‘‘It is indeed greatly to be regretted 
that we have no communication with His Holiness at this critical time, 
We may then easily obtain the power of calling out the members of any 
Religious Society established in this country when the necessities of the 
Diocese require it. The power is invested in the Bishops of Ireland because 
it is a mission country. The same reason applies much more forcibly in 
this country.” 

A pastor for Holy Trinity was, however, found in Rev. F. Roloff—but 
_ not until Father Kenny had, in the meantime, continued to serve that 
church, though evidently against the will of its congregation unless the 
English speaking members or attendants. 
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DIVISION XVil. 
TROUBLE COMING—THE FATHERS HAROLD 






ILL-TREAT BISHOP 





EGAN—BISHOP FLAGET—APPEAL OF TWU PEWHOLDERS AGAINST 
“THE SUN’S HOSTILE FORCE,”’ 

Archbishop Carroll in 1812 in a letter to Father Beschter S. J., Pastor 

at Lancaster Pa., remarked that the ‘‘Bishop of Philadelphia will probably 

be in trouble soon.’’ (Letter of Rev. E. P. Devitt S. J.. April 5th 1886.) 

On January 14th 1812, Bishop Egan wrote to Archbishop Carroll that 
‘ton Tuesday 7th invited Father Hurley to dine and in his presence in- 
formed Rev. Harolds, that my physician strongly recommended me to 
preach as seldom as possible, in consequence of my spitting blood, which 
he assured me would endanger my life if I persisted in preaching as con- f 
stant as i had done. That I would, however, during the winter, preach ; 
occasionally at St. Mary’s, Holy Trinity and St. Augustine’s and would 
give them timely notice when I intended to preach at St. Mary’s and that I 
expected they would preach alternately until they received that notice 
from me. Mr. Harold Jr. replied that he preached only every third Sunday 
as he did not consider himself bound to any more than that part of the 
labor.”’ 
Bishop Egan says the Harolds refused his proposition and that he 
passed a sleepless night. Next morning saying Mass ‘“‘I was afraid I should 
be under necessity of getting one of the priests to assist me holding the 
Chalice. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than the removal of the 
elder Mr. Harold from Philadelphia, as then I should have some hopes of 
living peacefully with his nephew. Could I prevail on him to go to Pitts” 
burg, I would keep the Rev. Mr. O’Brien until the arrival of my cousin 
and then he could go to Lancaster to assist Mr. Bryne in the various con- 
gregation he has to attend, and where his mother could so economically 
reside witb him. 

Before I propose Pittsburg to Mr. Harold, I ask the advice of the Arch- 
bishop how to proceed if he refuses, as I very’ fear he will, as his great 
object is to make money which he cannot make there. I have no one else 
to consult, or advise with, except Mr. Sibourd, who entirely agrees with 
me in these sentiments.’’ Father Sibourd wasin Philadelphia the year 
following, as the archives at Baltimore contained letters, dates. Feb. 23d & 
April 26th 1813. 
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On March 24th 1812, Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop Carroll that he 
had received a letter from Bishop Flaget, saying that he was ‘‘engaged eight 
months in visiting the congregations in Kentucky alone, and was far from 
finished even in the State, so great is the influx of Catholics. So he had 
not time to attend the Bishop’s meeting in Baltimore,’”’ At their meeting 
in 1810, after consecration, the Bishops had arranged to assemble not later 
than November 1812. No meeting of the Bishops took place, however. 

The annexed apreal of a pew-holder to the Trustees, is of interest : 


Trustees of St. Mary’s Church. 
GENTLEMEN; the subscribers, proprietors of 


pews No. 19 and 20 request of ye to consent to their desire of putting up a 
curtain or blind to the window connected with said pews in order to pre- 
vent the intolerable heat that proceeds from the Sun's rays during the Sum- 
mer’s solstice from acting with his usual hostile force on the different 
persons of the occupiers of said pews, whose health and constitutions may 
be in a state not able to support his influence as was experienced the Sum- 
mer of 1810. Trusting to the plentitude of ye’r well proven wisdom and an 
acquiescence to the above request, ye will much oblige ye’r 
Devoted Servants. 
CHRISTOPHER O’CONNER 


and signed for Mk. DoUGHERTY 
April 22nd, 1812. 


DIVISION XVIII. 
DECLARATION AGAINST THE TRUSTEES.—APPEAL TO ARCHBISHOP 
CARROLL.—TRINITY ALSO AGAINST THE BISHOP. 

The lay Trustees of 1812 were: Lewis Ryan, Joseph Snyder, Charles 
Johnson, John Ashley, Peter Scravendyke, Joseph Eneu, Anthony Groves 
and Edward Carrell. 

On April 2d 1812, Messrs. Ashley, Carrell and Snyder, the Committee 
**to ascertain what the Church owes, to make éstimates of income and 
expenditure and propose means to pay debts.’’ 

Committee reported debts were, $6775.08. 
Due the Church, $1514.82. 

$5260. 26. 
The receipts amounted to $3729 47. 
Expenses, $3105.11. 


Balance in favor of Church, $ 624.36. 
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Committee reported they saw no way of being freed from debt, unless 
the services of one of their pastors be dispensed with and the salary of the 
clergy be reduced, so as to pus them more on a footing with the viergy of 


New York, Baltimore and those of the other Catholic Churches in this 
city. (See full report in Carey’s Miscellanies, Vol. 2, No. 9850, O. M. 2, 


Ridgway Library.) 

At the meeting of April 22, 1812, it was Resolved to borrow $2000 to 
pay salaries of the clergy due April 1st and other debts. But the Com- 
mittee had no success ia the endeavor: nevertheless at the meeting July 
22nd, the Committee were authorized to borrow $500 more. 

The agreement between the Trustees and the clergy, was that $2400 a 
year salary should be paid quarterly in advance. When the $600, to be 
paid, July 1st., was needed the treasury was empty, On August I8th, 
the treasurer, Lewis Ryan offered $200 that had come in. It was refused 
and on Sunday August 23, the copies of the following circulars signed by the 
Bishop and Fathers Wm. V. Harold and James Harold, were placed in 
the pews: 

PHILADELPHIA, August 22, 1812. 

“The clergy of St. Mary’s church have given up to the trustees, the 
pew rents and collections; and accepted a salary payable each quarter in 
advance. As this is our only support, we might have expected regularity 
in its payment—and yet your clergy have been reduced t- the mortification of 
soliciting the Board for that purpose! The payment which should have been 
made on the first of July! has been hitherto withheld! Some time after it be- 
came due, the treasurer came to us, with the information, that he had no 
provision in his hands to meet our claims: But added, that a quarterly 
meeting of the board took place on Monday the 13th. of July. The hour of 
meeting arrived: and, as if the intention of your trustees had been to 
laugh at our expectations, two members attended, expressing their regret 
that the other gentlemen had not come, to devise some means to pay us our 
salary. Notice for a convening a board was served; and the number 


necessary to the transaction of business attended ; when it appeared, that 
the money which might have been retained for the payment of our salary, 
had been paid off by the treasurer, to the creditors of the Church, A 
resolution was then passed to raise the money by loan; and a committee 
appointed for that purpose—the committee reported, that they could pro- 
cure no money: but the treasurer informed us, that if thirty or forty 
dollars could be of any service, he held that sum at our command. 
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“Could it be your wish, to submit your clergy to such humiliation, and 
from snch men as these? Is our house to be thrown on the charity of the public! 
or the patience of our creditors! Are our rights to be violated! our feelings 
tortured ! and our character dishonoured! by the caprice or the malice of these 
individuals? We cannot be mistaken, when we express our conviction, 
that you will reprove those men, who by injuring your clergy, have insulted 
yourselves ? If these persons have laboured to carry on their plans, by 
exciting the jealousy of the people against their pastors—if by intrigue and 
unprincipled misrepresentation. they have sought to impose on the simplic- 
ity of some, and to encourage the malice of others—and if by these 
unworthy means they have succeeded in weakening the influence of our 
character, they have done to you a lasting injury, by diminishing the 
efficacy of our instructions. We have endured ‘our wrongs in silence, 80 
long as silence might contribute to your peace and safety! But a just 
regard to the dignity of our character! and a due feeling of respect to the people 
committed to our direction, forbid us any longer to be the passive victims of 
Men, who, whilst they are gratifying their own miserable resentment. effect to 
promote your interests and to represent your feelings ! 

‘*We request a meeting of the pewholders on Monday next, the 24th 
inst. at half past six o’clock in the evening, at St. Mary’s Free-school. 

MICHAEL, Bishop of Philadelphia. 
W. V. HAROLD, Vic. Gen. 
JAMES HAROLD, 

Concerning the meeting called by Bishop Egan on Monday, 24th 
August, 1812, we have no record of its proceedings. Its actions may be 
discovered by the protest of the Trustees dated September 15, declaring, 
1st, that notice of meeting was expressly for a meeting of pew holders. 
There were uthers there and who would not retire but endeavored by threats, 
challenges and in one instance, a blow, to intimidate our friends 


2d. Time was not given to prepare a reply to the unfounded charges. 

3d. Accusers, without being chosen, took the chair, making themselves 
judges in the case, thereby depriving pewholders of their rights. The Res- 
olutions were previously prepared, irregularly passed, approving the clergy’s 
conduct and censuring us without our being heard in our defence. 

4th. That the allegation against us, even if well founded, did not jus- 
tify the very extraordinary and unprecedented appeal; it was calculated to 
create feuds of which neither the termination nor consequences can be for- 
told. ” 


Pastors. ”’ 





EP oh, Sa Aes 


ES (aid Seats 
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* Now that open rupture had taken place, adherents of either contestants 
were willing so contribute to maintain tbe position their favorites had 
taken. So money was contributed in enmity, which, had it before been 
given in love would have saved souls from ruin, 

Of the contributions to Bishop Egan, Bishop Conwell in 1830 wrote to 
St. Mary’s Trustees saying: ‘‘My predecessor, Bishop Egan, being refused 
the means of subsistence by the Trustees of the year 1812, was under the 
necessity of exposing the circumstances to the generous and charitable 
Catholics of that day, for the purpose of being relieved. He was not dis- 
appointed; for the sum of $1,000 was collected by subscription in the course 
of one week. The document is in my possession with the names of the 
subscribers in their own handwriting respectively, I should have great 
reluctance to follow his example in that case; but necessity has no law.”’ 

Even money lenders, who, but a few months before, would not loan to 
“religious institutions’’ seem to have become willing to loan now that strife 
had begun— while another part—whom I think may justly be termed Carey- 
ites —were willing now to loan money to pay the salaries about which the 
strife had been made a public contention. 

Bat money brought no cessation of strife, Episcopal authority had to 
be maintained.—Legal rights had to be sustained.—Rights of patronage 
had to be determined.—Religion’s name was used to do Enmity’s work. 

The Trustees met on August 27th and the Committee authorized to 
borrow money reported that ‘‘they expected to get it ir a few days, as it 
had been promised.’? Certain persons were willing to loan $600 ‘‘for the 
purpose of paying the salary of the clergy’’ if the Trustees would give bond. 

To the Appeal to the Congregation, seven of the eight lay Trustees issued 
a pamphlet reply dated September 8th, rebuking “‘the total disregard of the 
reputation of the congregation that could have led to che address being dis- 
tributed in the pews and so put in possession of non-Catholics;”’ that Bishop 
Egan had been paid ‘‘as a Bishop’? $800 a year from January 1809 to Novem- 
ber, 1810, although during that time he was not a Bishop, that the $213 
expenses to Baltimore might have been paid out of the extra salary as he 
had been paid above ‘‘$1,400 to which he had no fair claim’ ‘It was 
never expected he should be at the expense of the journey himself, but that 
he should have advanced the money to’? be repaid him by the different 
churches in the proportion agreed on and ‘“‘that there never was a more 
frivolous pretence fox creating disunion.”’ 
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The salaries were $2,400 with ‘‘perquisites of various kinds and rents.”’ 
This made the clergy’s income about $3,600 and the Bishop had, from the 
ether churches, $400, making $4,000. This ‘‘was by far the most liberal 
endowment ever made for our clergy and must enable them to lay by a 
handsome provision for old age or infirmity. This sum it was impossible 
they can spend cn the scale they always have lived.’’ So ‘‘they had not the 
necessity which would palliate an appeal to the congregation.”’ 

-The Trustees declared, ‘‘When we came into office April 1st, the treas- 
ury was nearly exhausted. The Treasurer advanced $600 to pay salaries as 
well as $550 to pay a debt but Father Harold told him the clergy were 
under no obligations to him whatever.’”? On August 18th, $200, out of 
$224.50, in the treasury was offered to the clergy and refused. 

On August 23d the ‘‘Appeal to the Congregation’’ was distributed to 
the pew-holders, while the $600 claimed was ‘‘not due until the last of Sep- 
tember.’? The Trustees declared the salaries had been gradually but con- 
siderably raised since 1789 and gave the figures and ended by declaring that 
**the higher they are raised the greater the dissatisfaction.”’ They declared 
a willingness to let Archbishop Carroll decide the controversy and that they 
would pay his expenses to, from and while in the city ‘tout of our private 
funds” if he would come on. That had the clergy not interfered in the 
election of lay trustees as they have done of late years ‘‘which has caused 
great dissensions in the congregation and lessened their dignity;’’ the church 
would also ‘‘have been freed of debt which was now upwards of $5,000.’ 
The pamphlet was signed by John Ashley, Joseph Snyder, Lewis Ryan, 
Peter Scravendyke, James Eneu, Anthony Groves and Edward Carrell. 

Charles Johnson, the other Trustee, it was declared would have nothing 
to do with the controversy, as a letter threatening to fire his house had 
alarmed his family so much that he had promised abstention from all con- 
nected with the Church affair. Others of the Trustees had received like 
letters they declared. : 

On September 12th, was issued the ‘‘Protest of the Pew Holders, against 
the Late Proceedings respecting the Conduct of the Trustees.”” 1. Re- 
spectability of Trustees—eminent service of the Church, make it highly 
improbable they could have been influenced by sinister Motives, in the 
steps that lead to the unhappy dissension. 

2. Delays of paying salaries for a few weéks, arising from a want of 
funds—did not warrant this extraordinary measure which, as might have 
been anticipated, has produced much irritation and discord. 


3. The harsh language of the appeal and the attempts to overawe them 
have a tendency to prevent suitable persons from taking the office. 

The protest was signed by 67 persons holding pews in their own right 
whose subscriptions (including that of the lay Trustees) for the enlargement 
of the Church amounted to upwards $8000. 
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SAILING INSTRUCTIONS TO COMMODORE BARRY TO TAKE GENERAL 
LA FAYETTE TO FRANOE “ON BUSINESS OF THE UTMOST 
IMPORTANOE TC AMERIOA.” 1781. 

[Original in possession of Editor Researches. ] 

Sir, : Navy OFFICE 
PHILADA., Nov. 27th. 1781. 

In my first instruction, bearing date the 21st Sept. last, I mentioned 
that it was my intention, that you should proceed with the Alliance & 
Deane Frigates on a Cruise, as soon as they were ready for Sea, and _ after- 
wards I repeated this in conversation when you was here, as my fixed 
resolution, and 1 now declare, that it was my desire you should have done 
so, in hopes that you might not only assist, in destroying the trade of our 
Enemy, but also, in producing some Funds, to be applied in support of our 
Naval Service—Circumstances have however turned up, which require that 
for the present, the Alliance should be employ’d another way, which was 
intimated to you in my letter of the 9th Inst. whereby you are required 
not to leave Boston without my further Instructions, this was occasioned 
by the application of the Hon’ble Major General Marquis De La Fayette, 
for a passage to France, whither he is to goin pursuance of the orders 
he has received from his Excellency the Commander in chief, on business of 
the utmost importance to America,— . 

I hope by this time the Alliance is manned and in every respect ready 
for Sea, but.should she still want men, and part of a Crew are engaged for 
the Deane, they had best be turned over to the Alliance, so as to complete 
her Compliment—You will also have it in your power to take on board such 
french seamen, as the Consul can procure, in eonsequence of his instructions 
from the Minister of France on that Subject; and if after every other effort 
is made, you still fall short, application must be made to the Governor of 
Massachusetts, for permission to impress; in this case the Marquiss will 
join in such application, which will give it great weight—You are to 
receive on board the Alliance Frigate, under your command; the following 
Officers & Gentlemen with their Servants & Baggage.—The Hon’ble 
Major General De La Fayette, The Viscounte De Noailles, the Hon’ble 
General Du Portail, Colonel Gouvion, Major La Colombe, Major Capitain, 
Mons’r Poiry secretary to the Marquis and their Attendants or servants 
about fifteen in Number, You must not admit any other Passengers, as 
these will be sufficient, & I am directed by Congress to provide the Marquis 
with a Passage; therefore should any other persons apply for passage, you 
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must answer, that you are full & the number limited; but I must make an 
exception, that is, to admit any other person or persons, that the Marquis 
may desire, but upon no other terms than at his request.—With these 
Gentlemen on board, you are to depart from Boston as soon as you can, and 
proceed with all possible expedition for the Coast of France, pushing into 
the first safe Port that you can make, the safe and speedy arrival of the 
Marquis, is of such importance, that I think 1t most consistent with my 
duty to the United States, to restrain you from cruizing on the passage 
thither. You are therefore to avoid all Vessels, and keep in mind, as your 
sole object, to make a quiet and safe passage to some port in France; 
immediately after your arrival there, these Gentlemen wil] land with their 
Servants and baggage, in doing which, you will give them all necessary 
assistance; and I have too gvod an opinion of your Politeness as a Gentle- 
man, to think it necessary to say any.thing, of that attention & civility, 
they are entitled to receive, and which I am sure you will show to them. — 
But in order to facilitate your doing so, I have directed Mr. Browa, to lay 
in the necessary Stores for their accommodation, respecting which, he will 
consult you, let it be done with discretion, remember that we are not rich 
enough to be extravagant, nor so poor as to act meanly.— 

As the Alliance is copper bottomed, I hope she will not want anything 
done to her, and as she will be well fitted and supplied in Boston, it is to be 
presumed, that nothing will be wanted on her arrival in France.—You 
may therefore, after landing your Passengers &c. immediately proceed on a 
Cruise, where you can promise yourself of the best chance of Success.—I 
calculate your Arrival to happen about the Middle of January. and I am 
content that your stay in the European Seas, should continue until the first 
of March, therefore write to Doctor Franklin Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court of Versailles, and to Thomas Barclay Esqr. Consu? from these 
States that you will come into the Port of L’Orient, on, or before, the first 
day of March next, in order to receive their Dispatches for America, I de- 
sire that they may be lodged with some Person at that Port ready, and be 
delivered to you on that day.— 

Should it so happen, that after your arrival in France, you cannot pro- 
ceed on a cruise without supplies or repairs, that may by accidents of the 
Sea, have become necessary; you must in that case prevail with the Marquis, 
to give you credit, and I shall desire Doctor Franklin to discharge the 
Amount, but Sir, you must remember that all the Money we have or can 
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get in France, will be wanted for other more important purposes, wherefore 
I charge you, not to expend one Livre more than is absolutely necessary, at 
any time during this Voyage.— 

Should you be fortunate enough to make some valuable prizes, you will 
exercise your own Judgement and Discretion as to the Ports or Places best 
to send them to, for Condemnation, and Sale; all that you send to France, 
you will address to Thomas Barclay Esqr. Consui of America in France, 
or to his order, I shall trust to him to have them sold to the best Advan- 
tage, and to hold the Share which appertains to the United States, at my 
Disposal; the share which may belong to the Officers & Crew, he may hold 
subject to your orders, and therefore you had best get an Agent appointed 
by the Officers and Crew, to act for them.—You know Mr, Barclay is an 
honest man & a Merchant, so that I think there is no doubt of strict Justice 
being done by him.—Any Piizes 5ou send for America, had best be addressed 
to me, or my order, and [ will put them under proper management— but 
for your better Gevernment, I will enclose herein a List of Gentlemen at 
different Places in Europe, and America, that I think may be entrusted 
with the Management of Prizes. — 

You will remember that public Intelligence is always useful, if any 
thing in that line comes to your Knowledge, write to Doctr. Franklin at 
Paris, John Adams Esqr, at Amsterdam, or to me here—to me you will 
constantly write of your Proceedings and the Events that oeccur.— 

You will take care to be in the Port o: L’Orieut, on the first day of 
March if possible, inquire for the Dispatches of Doctr. Franklin, Mr. 
Barclay &c. receive them on board together with any other Letters for 
America, and such Passengers, as our Minister may desire, or you approve, 
take under your Convoy such French or American Vessels, as may be ready 
and desire your Protection; and sail for this Coast, as soon after the said 
first day of March as you convenniently can, on the Passage hither use your 
Discretion as to chasing Ships at Sea, and finally make such Port, as you, 
from Circumstances shall find most convenient, altho I would rather prefer 
this place; but wherever you arrive keep your Men together. until you 
receive fresh Instructions.—Our service requires that your Officers & Crew 
should be well used, and it isan honour to Humanity to treat brisoners so 
—I know your Sense of Duty & Patriotism, will lead you into all proper 
Measures and Exertions for the safety of your Ship, for the Success of her 
Voyage & Cruise; and for the Promotion of your Country’s Interest. With 
the best Wishes 

I am 
Sir 
Yours &¢ 
ROBT. MORRIS. 
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LETTER OF LORD BALTIMORE T0 OAPT. GEO. BRENT, 
{From original at Georgetown College. ] 
LONDON, 20th, 8 ber, 16— (year illegible). 
Sr: 
I acknowledge my receipt of yr obligeing letter and ‘do very hartily wish 
yr much joye & happiness with my wife’s daughter whom (I have Heard) 


you have lately married. I assure yr I should esteeme it an advantage to 
me and a great credit to Mary Land would yr affaires in Virga. dispense 


with yr settling in that Proviace where’ you should command all ye favour 


and kindness I were able to shew you. But this happiness I cannot hope 


for tho’ I will not despaire of obtaining my desires in this particular ; since 
we live in an age in which stranger thiags have happened. I must indeed 


own there is in this wish of mine a great mixture of Interest as well as of 
respect and value I have fur you which § know to be no very good compli- 


ment, may, yet, prove a good argument of my desires of serving you where 
advantages will be of sv much my own. 

But I will not any longer insist on this subject least appear too much 
selfe interest and so not fitt to be believed at the same time that I assure 


you that I am with respect and kindness, Sr your 


Most faithfully humble Servant, 


C. BALTEMORE.* 
My service to yr Bedfellow. 


[This letter was probably written in 1687 or 1688 when Capt. George 
Brent, Richard Foote, Robert Basston and Nicholas Haynard of London 
bought of Lord Thomas Culpepper 30.000 acres between the Potomac and 
Rappahanvock. On February 10th 1687 King James II, granted a Patent 
for the land. It granted free excerise of their religion without being pros- 
ecuted or molested upon any penal laws or other a account of the same.] 
|Shea. Vol. 1, p. 97. Much concerning Capt. Brent will be found in the 
Maryland Archives. } 





*As spelled in original. 
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THE JESUITS OF CANADA APPEAL TO EARL OF SHELBURNE 
AGAINST AN ORDER OF GOVERNOR MURRAY’S NOT TO 
FILL VAOANOIES. 

SIR GUY CARLETON TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 

(Canadian Archives, Series Q, Vol. 3, p. 405.) 

QUEBEC, 17th Nov., 1766. 
My Loxp. 

I inclose a letter from the Jesuits of this Province to your Lordship, 
which I look on only as a duplicate, probably the first, sent home by the 
Abbé Joncaire, I mentioned in my letter will be presented to your Lordship 
some months before this can come to hand, for I am too late for the ships, 
and this must go by New York. That Society, and all the Clergy are per- 
suaded, that the orders given by General Murray to the regular Clergy not 
to admit any new Conventuals, was a mistake of his, and not the King’s 
Intentions, so that what I have said in support of that Doctrine, they sus- 
pect, as not coming from proper authority, they therefore, I judge, have 
addressed themselves directly to Your Lordship, and have taken their pre- 
caution to assure its passage, whether I assist therein, or not, all this with 
great civility to me, but without my knowledge till the morning the Abbé 
was to sail. I enquired of these Fathers the Reason of that Persuasion, that 
Governor Murray had mistaken his orders concerning them, and # learned 
from them, and others that they were confirmed in this opinion, at a Dinner 
he gave about a month before his Departure, to some of the principal Clergy, 
when turning the conversation on this subject, he undertook to prove, be- 
yond a doubt, he complied with his instructions in giving that order; and to 


this end, sent for a Paper (Lord Egremont’s letter of the 13th August, 1763), 
and read to them the Paragraph against 911 Popish Hierarchy, without giv- 
ing unnecessary alarm or Disgust, which Terms they have treasured up in 
their memories. 

Mongolfier, Superior of the Seminary at Montreal and the rest im- 
mediately undertook to prove to him, he had mistaken his orders, and 
explained to him, that the sense and meaning of the word Hierarchy is that 
subordination and connection of th® Secular Clergy, from the Pope to the 
youngest Deacon, but that the Regulars were never comprised under that 
Term. 

As Governor Murray undertook in this manner to justify himself to 
them, for his Orders before his departure, why he chose that Paragraph 
about the Hierarchy and neglected another that follows soon after in the 
same Letter against filling up the vacancies in the Regular Clergy, he is 
upon the spot, and I must seppose can explain to Your Lordship, [ cannot. 


I am with much Respect and esteem, 


Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
The Honourable GUY CARLETON, 
Ear! of Shelburne, 
one of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State. 
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GOVERNOR GUY CARLETON AND THE OLERGY OF OANADA- 1767. 
SIR GUY CARLETON TO LORD SHELBURNE. 


(Canadian Archives, Series Q, Vol. 4, p. 320.J 


(No. 15.) QUEBEC, 30th Octo., 1767. 
My Lorp, 

The Abbé de Joncaire, whom I have mentioned more than once to your 
Lordship, being now returued to Europe, I think it my duty to lay before 
you all that I have been able to gather of his views, and intentions in cross- 
ing the ocean. 

A Canadian Clergyman of abilities and knowledge of the world, who 
had resided twenty-seven years in France, returning to this his native 
Country, after its submission to 2 foreign Power, was at first matter of sur- 
prise to me, awakened my Suspicions of his Errand, and engaged me to give 
great attention to his conduct. 

He professed that his views were to see an aged mother, to assist his 
Brother who was involved in difficulties, and tosettle other Family matters, 
in which he has indeed been constantly busied, and has to my knowledge 
been extremely useful to his Brother, who has lived too long in the Savage 
World to be much acquainted with any other. 


I have some Reason however to believe, from the private intelligence I 
have been able to obtain, that he has not been altogether free of the ambition 
of wearing a mitre, if Government should acquiesce in the appointment of a 
Coadjutor to the See, for which they are here extremely pressing, and which 
would be attended with this good consequence of the Bishops being always 
consecrated here, without sending to Foreign Dominions for that Purpose. 

As far as I can find, in his negotiation with his Brethren, He has not 
met with the Encouragement he expected, and for this indeed, I should 
think him, or any other Person, who has lived so long out of the Country, 
an improper subject, as they reasonably may be suspected of Attachments, 


not altogether favorable to our Interests. 
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They have likewise repeatedly applied for the Approbation of Govern- 
ment, to Compleat their Chapter, that out of that Body, and by their a] 
Election for the future, the See may be filled. I have put them off from 
both these Requests, by telling them, I must be well informed of the Merits = 







and Characters of the Candidates, before I can venture to Report or 





Recommend such a Measure at Home, 
Two Parties have ever subsisted here among the Clergy, tho’ without 






much noise or eclat, between the Natives of old France, and the Colonists, 






the former of which before our arrival had the Preference in every thing ; 






I apprehend that at present it would be judicious to throw what advantage 






there are rather into the Hands of the Natives of Canada. 
Mr. De Joncaire is now gone Home, He ailedges, to settle his Brothers’ 






affairs in England, as well as his own little concerns in France, ard intends 






returning early in the Spring after next, with the little Wealih he is Mas- 






ter of, to settle here for the Remainder of his Days. A 
I cannot but observe to your Lordship how necessary it were, to oblige 






any Priests, who have an Inclination to come over to this Country, to ¥ 






furnish themselves with a Passport from your office, in order to insure their 






Reception here, and at the same Time that it proved a Check to those who 





had not very good Reasons for undertaking the Voyage, it would create less 





Disturbance, and not come so Home to the Canadians, that the Restraint, 


which it is judged Right to lay upon that Intercourse, should proceed from 
the other side of the Water, rather than from this, anc that for Reasons so 


obvious, 1 think it needless to trouble your Lordship further about the 
Matter. 
Iam with much Respect and esteem 
Your Lordship’s Most obedient 
Humble Servant 
GUY CARLETON 
















The Earl of Shelburne 
one of His Majesty’s 










principal Secretaries of State. 
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PATHER OARROLL'S ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SEOURING OF THE 


GROUND FOR GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 
(From original at Georgetown College.) 
Gero., Jan. 25, 1787. 


Dr. Sir: 
I have come to town this moment from Mr. Young’s where Molly re- 


ceived a letter from Mrs. Lee a few minutes before I came away. 
Iregret that she did not know of Mr. MaGruder’s being in town that 


she might answer it. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that all your acquaintance are well 
and exceedingly glad to hear of your family being so. I sent to Mr. Fram- 
bach the proposals for our future academy to be communicated to you. I 
have the pleasure to inform you that we have flattering prospects for its 
encouragement. Col. Deakins & Mr. Frelheld bave joined in granting a 
fine piece of ground for the purpose of building. I propose returning to 
Baltimore the beginning of next week with respectful compliments to Mrs. 


Lee and love to yr little family. 
Dr. sir, yr affect. humble S’t, 


J CARROLL. 


THE JESUITS OF CANADA REPORT “THE STATE OF THEIR AF- 
FAIRS” TO GOVERNOR CARLETON. 
SIR GUY.CARLETON TO LORD SHELBURNE. 
{Canadian Archives, Series Q, Vol. 5-2. p, 590.] 
(No. 35.) QUEBEC, 14th. April, 1768, 
My Lorp, 

From my arrival in the Province, I made a Point of attendiag to the 
Motions of the Clergy, both Secular and Regular, to study the character of 
the Men, and to acquire a knowledge of their temporal Estate and Reveuues, 

From my Researches at first, and more minute Enquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the Jesuits of this Province, since your Lordship’s Letter of 
the 14th Nov. came to Hand, I am persuaded, the inclosed state of their. 
affairs delivered to me by Pere Glapion their Superior, is fair and just, and 
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that they have neither concealed, nor misreprsented the value of their 


Possessions. 

Their Estate indeed contains a very large Tract of Country, a great. 
Part whereof is neither cultivated, nor likely to be so, and of that which is, 
none pays more than about a Half-penny Ster’g the arpent, which is, some- mo 
what less than our acre, and a great part of the first Conceded Lands do not 3 
pay near so much; their Mills yield to them, as to the other seigneurs, 
their greatest Profit, and the Produce is accordingly valued in the in- 
closed Estimate of their Revenues. 

Far from being able to remit considerable sums, from what appears to 
every one, they must have expended upon the Repairs of their Mills, the 
Church and Wing of the House they occupy, and the care they take of some 
of their aged Brethern, I readily believe, what they advance, that they 
barely maintain themselves. 

Before the Conquest, they were, in better circumstances, the King 
allowed them 14500 Livres yearly for the maintenance of their Missionaries, 
and they had an Estate in France dependent of the College here, and an- 
nexed thereto, which produced upwards of eleven thousand Livres a year, 
and which shared the Fate of all the other Effects of that Society, at the 
Time of their general Expulsion. 

Tho’ I was well convinced of this myself, I thought it best fairly to tell 
the Superior of the Reports spread about them, and he has given me the 
strongest and most positive assurances of their never having remitted a 
single shilling; one strong corroborative Proof of the Exaggeration of their ; 
wealth is, that there are here several Persons who remember the College, 4 
when the English first took possession of the Town, that are ready to de- ay 
clare, the Furniture of it is in much the same state, as it was at that Time, 
no Pat thereuf, a little Plate excepted, is, or ever was valuable. . 

T had heard of Mr. Roubaud before I left England, tho’ I never saw 
him; Here be is very generally disliked and dispised by all sorts of men 
both old and new subjects ; some that knew him particularly well, talk of 
him asa Man of Genius, a fine Imagination and a Masterly Writer, but 
void of Truth, without one Spark of Honour, or of Honesty. This is the yi : 
best character I have been able to obtain of him, after which should your A 
Lordship still think it right to send him over, 1 shall make the best use of 


































him I can, 
I am with much Respect and esteem 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
Humble Servant 


GUY CARLETON 
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THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT PROHIBITS THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


IN OANADA FROM ADDING MEMBERS. 1768. 


LORD HILLSBOKOUGH TO THE GOVERNOR OF QUEBEC. 
(Canadian Arehives, Series Q. Vol. 5-2, p. 604.] 


(Extract) 
(No. 13.) W8ITEHALL, July 9th., 1768. 
Sir, 

I am glad to find that. the Report of large sums having been sent out of 
the Colony by the Jesuits is without Foundation; and I wish upon Enquiry 
that that which prevails of the like Practice by the Monks of St. Sulpice at 
Montreal may be as ill-founded. So little has been done with regard to 
the Colony under your Government, thet I know not whether what we 
thought absolutely right and necessary when I sat at the Board of Trade in 
1763 and 1764, was ever carried into Execution, I mean the prohibiting the 
Nunneries and Monasteries from receiving any Increase of Nuns and 
Friars. It is not my intention at present to signify any Directions in this 
matter,but merely to make an Enquiry; at the Time I cannot but think 
this pernicious confinement of good subjects should for the present be dis- 
couraged as much as possible, till His Majesty’s final Resolution is taken 
concerning those Societies. 

With regard to Pere Roubaud, most People on this side the Water, 
who know ary thing concerning him, think him a very doubtful chararacter. 
It is however certain, that the Man has been of service to Government in 
several Instances, and is Certified by Sir Jeffry Amherst, Mr. Murray, Lord 
Halifax and Lord Shelburne, and I am not unacquainted myself with some 
Merit he has of this sort. 

This has raised such Enmity against him amongst his Brethern the 
Jesuits buth in Quebec and elsewhere, that he would upon no account go 
out of this Country; and as you appear to me to think he cannot be of 
service to you, I see no use impressing him to do it. But it would noi 
become Government to suffer the Man to be deprived of his just Rights, on 
account of his attachment to its Interests, whatever his private Charac- 


ter may be; for'which Reason I would recommend to you to carry into 
Execution the King’s Commands, signified to you by Lord Shelburne, in 
relation to his annuity and arrears, in his Lordship’s letter No. 7 

I am Xe. 


HILLSBOROUGH. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 


In 1812 Rev. Gabriel Richard printed 
at Detroit, Mich., Fleury’s Cathechisme 
Historique and Les Ornemens de la 
Memoire (Finotti p. 119) and Epitres et 
Evangiles &c. (Epistles and Gospels for 
all Sundays and Holidays throughout 
the Year.) | His: Mag. Jan. 1867 p. 43.] 
The printer was Theophile Metiez 


the Delawares, to embrace his religion, 


but was unable to accomplish anything, . 


for Pakanke, who then already was a 

great warlior and chieftain among the 

Indians, finally drove him away.’’ 
Diury of the Brethren on the Ohio. 


** The Brewery corner Sixth & Carpen- 





These were the first bound books printed|ter, St. Philadelphia (now, 1892, Jayne 
between Seneca Lake and the Pacific|/St ) was erected on the site of the old 





Ocean. |Brewery, known as the Papist’s Brewery, 
so called, probably from the fact of its 
being the property of a papist.’’ 

His. Mag May 1868 quoting Philada. 
Item March 27th 1858. 


The Cathedral at Providence R. I. 
was consecrated June 30th 1889. An 
accout of the ceremonies and historical 
sketch of the church was given in Provi- 
dence Visitor July 1st. 


Father Gabriel Richard procured al 
printing-press and had itin operation, 
here, as early as 1809. During that) 
year, he published a small bound volume; 
with the following title: Z’ Ame Peni-| 
tente ou le nouveau Pensez-y Bien: Con-| 
siderations sur les Verites eternelles avex 
des Historres & des Exemples. Au Detroit : 
Imprime par Jacques M. Miller. M. D, 
CCC, 1X. 

So far as I know, this is the first book 
printed West of the Alleghanies.— The 
Historical Magaeine, April, 1873 p. 250. 

DETROIT, MICH., C. J. WALKER. 


Chas. M. Andrews in ‘The Towns of 
Connecticut. A Study of Wethersfield. 
Hartford and Winsdor.’’ Seventh Series, 
John Hopkins University Studies p. 70, 
in noting the renting of farms as ‘‘from) 
Michaelmas” or ‘‘a week before Michael! 
tid’? and of the town lands of Hartford) 
as ‘‘from Michaelmas to Michaelmas’’| 
says ‘‘this was a direct following of the 
English custom of rents. How did the 
Puritans happen to retain and actully 
use make use of these when they knew 
them to be ‘‘popish.’’ 


Extract from Zeisberyer’s MS. Jour- 
nal, referred toin Dr. Shea’s History, 
vol. I. p. 614, note: April 23d, 177u. 

“This forenoon we reached Sakunk at 
the mouth of the Beaver Creek. From 
Pittsburgh to this place the Obio flows 
almost directly north sv that we travelled 
right back to where we came from, 
Sakunk isan old Indian site which at 
present however is uninbabited. when 
the French occupied Pittsburgh a French 
priest lived here who made strenuous’ 
efforts to persuade the Indians, especially 





SPANISH Prixsts IN NEW YORK. 
—Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan in his Docu- 
mentary History, vol. III, p. 277, men- 
tions two other Spanish _ priests, cap- 
tured on the Spanish shipVictory, Chev. 
de Rossell by the Diamond Capt. Thos. 
Jacobs. The aames of thetwo are 
Andre Saens de Bitare andThomas 
Grents, a Dominican. The former 
was very badly treated, robbed of his 
money, and after having received 
permission to go to England, was seized 
when embarking on the Snow Amason 
by Capt. Jacobs, robbed of everything 
and confined on the Diamond. Grents, 
who may have been English, petitioned 
for his release. Historical Magazine 
October 1864 page 344. 


At meeting of the Maine Historical 
Society at Augusta January 24th 1861. 
The Secretary read a communication from 
Rev. E. Q. S. Waldon of Maryland 
making by will to the Society, a donation 
of Father Rale’s *‘Strong Box.’’ 

The Secretary and President made 
statements respecting its construction 
and the circumstances of its capture. 
The iatter also exhibited a book in 
Latin, which had belong, to that mission- 
ary. It wasthe Father’s vade mecum. 
His. Mag. March 1861. 
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The Catholic Herald Dec’ 11th, 1834 p.; Had the Puritans carried out the terms 
197 hasan account of the embarcationjof this treaty, it in more than probably, 
from New Castle, Del., of 10 Sisters of/that New England would have escaped 
Charity for New Orleans and of six of|the bloody massacres inflicted upon her 
Sisters of Mercy for Charleston with/citiaens during a century by the North- 
Bishop England. These with Sistersjern Indians. 
from Philada. made 23. ‘Thus there saci : 
were at thesame time at New Castle|,, Father Isaac Jogues : Narrative of & 

A Captivity aming the Mohawk Indians 

23 ladies consecrated to Religion andiiig 4 deseription of New Netherlands 

going in various directions for the pur-iin 1642—3 Father Isaac Jogues of the 
; ? 

poses of the purest charity. ‘Society of Jesus, with a Memoir of the 

Field's Indian Bibliography (p. 109) in Holy Missionary. By John Gilmary 


ing Rev. Pere Gabriel’s **Collec-|Shea of the New York Historical Socie- 
tan OF sane cveata relating torho nepotie,|ty 8v0. p. 6) New York 1856. 


tion of documents relating to the negotia- gids 
tion between New Deenes and yet This worx is the first publication of 


‘nglapd in th sub t- the manuscripts in handwriting of the 
ey oat vee Seon en |martyr Father Jogues, himself. They 


ly”* says. Pry A 
‘ _../are most astonishing relation of suffer- 

“This Collect ion of documents consists|ings in the holy cause of religion and of 
of (1) The Narrative of the! voyage*of|the persistent cruelties of a savage race 
Father Dreuilletes, made for the mission ever written. They afford us the most- 
ofthe Abnaquis Indians to induce the|intimate, as they do the most guthentic 
magistrates of the Republique of New account of the character of the Mohawks, 
England to aid them against the Iroquis” that we are now cognizant of. But our 
(2) Reflections on the hope given the'gratification in persuing these valuable 
Abnaquis (3) _ Letter of Father G.\relics of a race now extinct. is almost 
Dreuillettes to John Winthrop in Latin. overpowered by the wonder blended with 





The same translated into French. (4)/horror, which we feel atthe gigantic 
Extracts from the Journal of Father/fortitude and the awful sufferings of 
Lalement and the Letter written by the|this unconquerable hero missionary. 
Council at Quebec to the New England Frum the period of his Captivity, to his 
authorities. escape through the humanity of the good 


These documents narrate the story of/ Dutch pastor Megapolensis, and his 
that extraordinary negotiation between reception by Queen Anne of France, who 
the authorities of Canada and the Kissed with reverence his muliated hands, 
Christian Abnaquis residing on the ‘© his return to martyrdom by that tribe, 
Kennebee against the terrible Iroquis.| We tead with bated breath and unabated 


The minutes of this embassy were for a interest. Field's Bibliography. 

long period lost which Father,Charlevorx} THE PuRiTAN Biste.—A speaker at 
greatly lamented and much desired to\the Standish celebration, alluded, in 
peruse. It was the good fortune of|termsof eulogy. to the Puritan Bible. 
Mr. Shea to recover them, as it is owned|This was of course, the Geneva Bible, 
that he possessed the generous enthusi-jnot that issued under King James and 
asm of a historian in commiuncating/allowed to be read in churches. The 
them They inform us that Father!question is, when did the people of New 
Dreuilletes was received with Christian/England abandon the Bible of their 
kindness by the Puritans and that) Fathers, and take up that of the Malig- 
Winchrop, Endicott, Winslow and Brad |Lants ? 

ford warmly approved his design. Four! The question is worth debating, for I 
tribes of the New England Indians and find, running through the paper, paralled 
a powerful Southern nation agreed to the/passage between Shakespeare and King 
Confederation, and Father Dreuillettes|James’s Bible, which , first appeared in a 
departed with a firm conviction that his|publication. Shakespeare died in 1615 I 
mission had succeeded. ithink: and King James’s Bible did not 
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appear till 1611. If there is a similarity,|honour to the character of the illustrious 
did Shakespeare copy from King James’s) Washington. The appearance which he 
translators or they from him. makes in this undertaking is dignified 
NEw JERSEY. . G. 8S. jand agreeable, his com position is plain, 
The Historical Magazine, oo uaryjsensible, unaffected, and _ perspicuous. 
1872. J. G. S. was John Gilmary Shea. adie a tates — of aoe youth, the 
unfolding talents, the military achieve- 

In the small State of Connecticut there onis the civil administration, the pri- 


are noeharity schools ; but there upwards’ ivate virtues of the hero who is the sub-' 


of 500 free public schools. —American| 
\ject of his discourse, and on each bestows 
Museum Feb. 1790. p. 108. ‘ap ‘ropriate and merited praise. Amidst 
The American Museum May 1790 has, the many effusions of extravagence 
‘ Information to Europeans who are dis- whieh has been offered to the public on 
posed to migrate to America” written,'the same subject, the Bishop displays a 
we presume, by Mathew Carey. the ‘degree of moderation which must com- 


editor. It says. ‘*‘There are .severa) mand the respect of every reader. Though © 


pecurliarities in this government which)Le is one of those who decidedly and en- 
cannot fail of being agreeable to Euro- tirely approve the whole system of 
peans; who are disposed to settle in Amer-/Washington’s public conduct; and 
ica.’ though he forms a high estimate ‘of his 
They equal share of power it holds forth/truly great mind, yet he in general keeps 
to men of every religious sect. As the|his eulogium within the bonds of proba- 
first fruits of this perfection in our bility and nature. We observe sume 
government, we already see there gentle-inaccuracies and inelegances in the 
men of the Roman Catholic Church|language; but we find much more to re- 
members of the legislature of the United) ‘spect, and to praise, than to blame. 
States. The Monthly Magazine and American 
|The three were Charles Carroll of Review, Ppa MebnnG July to December, 
Carrollton, a Senator and Daniel Carroll , 
of Maryland and Thomas FitzSimong, of, The above has relation to Bishop Car- 
Philadelphia, Representatives. ] |roll’s Discourse, Feb, 22nd 1800, on the 
: 'Death of Washington. 

The Michigan Catholic enumerates the} ARIZONA: 1539 Mareos de Niza, an 
United States senators, not 7 otaniitinn os to ‘the 
p> chagrin gray Aap Catholic Gila valley with one Estivan (Stephen) 
C. Broderick and Eugene Casserly, ot gs cap 
California ; Stephen Mallory and Charles) March. Niza first hears at Vacapa of 
W. Jones, of Florida; James Shields, of the vasrne h cio brenor Pa PBs: 
Illinois ; Dominique Boliging, Alexander P May 15-20 wr tivan pads in advance 
Mouton and Pierre Saule, ali of Louisi Biss oa (Cibola Pana) but 4 eae ae 
ana; Louis V. Bogy, of Missouri: Francis 538 : P 
Sassen. of Mew York. Besides thes death for indiscreet attentions to the na- 

’ : itive women. 
there were John W. Johnston, of Vir- a ty : : 
ginia, and John E, Kenna, of West Vir ight of Zuni, erect a. cross, claims the 
Fe rican. eat ences Caxty eountry for Spain, and relies, reaching 
senators we believe all, with one or two seg a a aka marches. to 
exceptions, were Catholics from infancy, the coast Ce missionary friars to 
and many of them were of Irish birth.”’ convert the natives. 

The Bishop of the Roman Catholic) 1600. First Jesuit missionaries visit 
Church in the United States, joins with|the Pueblo towns, but do not remain. 
his clerical brethren of other denomina-| 1617-20. Arrival of Padre Geronimo 
tion in deploring the death, and doing/de Zazate Salmeron and renewed activity. 
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1626. Alleged establishment of 46 
churches and conversion of sixty thous- 
and natives. 

1698-1711 Notable explorations and 
services of the Jesuit Father Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, probably the first resi 
dent Jesuit (Charles Ledyard Norton in 
Mag. Am. His., Sep. 1892.) 


“The first church in Pointe Coupee 
parish La, was Old St. Francis’ church, 
which stood on the river bank about 
three miles below the present location. 
and was built about 1727. In 1764 the 
graveyard was blessed. 

**Father Pierre, of the Capuchin Order, 
was the first priest. This diocese was 
then under the control and supervision 
of the Bishop of Cuba. 

“The church records of that day were 
kept by tLe priest in charge, and the 
truth of the same was certified to bv the 
judge of the parish. We have examined 
these recordsas far back as 1728, and 
noticed the names of many of our Cre- 
oles, The fathers, grandfathers and 
great grandfathers of many of our frien¢s 
were baptized in this old church, and 
were buried in her consecrated grounds, 
The Gremillons, the Decuirs and others 
are mentioned as far back as 1757. 
Judge Ricour attetded to the integrity 
of the records in 1768. St. Francis’ 
ehurch is the third oldest church in 
Louisiana.’’—Pointe Coupee Democrat 
— Am. Cath. News, Apr. 29th 
1 


In Historical Memoirs, relating to the 
Housatunnuk Indians, (p. 178) or An 
account of the Methods used and Pains 
taken for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among that Heathenish Tribe and the 
Success thereof, under the Ministry cf 
the late Reverend Mr. John Sargeant. 
Printed: Boston, 1753. 

Speaking of missionary effort among 
the Five Nations says: 

Another difficulty will arise from the 
false insinuations of the Komish mis- 
sionaries, who will not fail to tell them, 
that we are about to teach them a false 
Religion, and that if they hearken to us, 
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formed of the conduct of the French, 
and other Romish Catholics when they 
deny.them the use of the Bible to the 
C.ommoz People among themselves, and 
that they have no design to acquaint the 
Indians with the word of God: and that 
on the other hand that our design is not 
to impose upon them, but to open the 
Bible to them, to enable to read it and 
to judge for themselves, will this not 
satisfy them of our honest intentions to- 
wards them. 


Rev. David Brainerd, missioner of the 
**Honorable Society, (in Scotland,) for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge” in 
relating the ‘*Work of Grace among 
some of the Indians in New Jersey and 
Pa. in 1745” and every account of the 
“Difficulties attending the Christian- 
nizing of the Indians’’ say they were 
‘some in all parts of the country who 
have taken pains to industriously bind 
thera down in Pagan darkness’’~ ‘* When 
they saw they could not prejudice the 
Indians against me, nor hinder them 
from receiving the Gospel, they then 
nois’d it through the country that [ was 
undoubtedly a Roman Catholic and tbat 
I was gathering together and training 
up the Indians, in order to serve a 
Popish Interest, that I should quickly 
head them and cut people’s throats, 
What they pretended gave them reason 
for this opinion, was that they under- 
stood I had a commission from Scotland. 
Whereupon they could with great assur- 
ance say: ‘‘All Scotland is turned to 
the Pretender, and this is but a Popish 
Plot to make a party ror him here.’’— 
Journal, p. 245. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1778. 
The Journal of Mrs. Elizabeth, Drink- 
er of Philadelphia, (p. 87) says under 
date of March 17th 1778: ‘*A crowd ol 


Irish soldiers went by this afternoon, 
with one on horseback representing St. 
Patrick.”? Watch (the dog) was very 
noisy all night—drunken fellows, as we 
suppose, passing and repassing.’’ 

Philadelphia was then in possession of 





they will all certainly be damned. But 
when those Indians are properly in- 


the British Army,—Journal, p. 87. 














. HISTORICAL NOTES. 47 


Gen. Sir Frederick Haldiman, Gov- 
ernor Gereral of Quebec & Canada— 


fappointed 1778] wrote to Sir Henry 
Jlinton at N. York, Nov. 16th, 1780, 


advising him to get Gem. Arnold |the 
traitor] to make known to him those in 
Canada, particularly in Montreal, ‘‘who 


Floquet is an inveterate enemy.”’ 

On Nov. 12th, 1781, Ciinton wrote 
Haldimand, “Gen. Arnold says Mons. 
i\du Calver, Piere Floquet, Mess. Hays, 
Cord, Freeman & Walts were friends to 
gop ny ie ae - 

(From Penna Mog., Hist. tography, 
Vol. 8, Oct. 1884, pages 306 &c.) 





were disaffected” towards British. He) New York, March 9 1775. Early on 
says: ‘Monday Morning, Preparations were 
I have suspected many persons to be|Made for the Meeting at the Exchange : 


concerned in this business which has;A Union Flag, with a red Field was, 


been a continuous source of inconven-/hoisted on the Liberty Pole, where at 
ience and disappointments to the Service 9 0’clock the Friends et Freedom assem- 
but by the art and secrecy of those gm-|bled, and having got in proper readiness 
ployed. or many of them being under the/@bout 11 o’clock, the body began their 
influence of religion all my efiorts to dis March to the exchange. They were at- 
cover them have been ineffectual. Before ended by Music; and the Standard Bear- 
the French alliance I suspected the/ers carried a large Union Flag, with a 
Jesuits and some few of the clergy—sifce/blue field, on which were the following 
I am confident that the greatest part of/inscriptions: on one side, ‘‘George III 
them have entered warmly into the|Rex ‘‘and The Liberties of America. 
interest of the Americans and it ismuch|No Popery; ”* on the otber, ‘The Union 
to be feared, find means to correspond|of the Colonies, and, The Measures of 
with the enemy.”* |the Congress’””— The New York Journal 

This letter nor Ensign Drummer sent|/March 9, 1775, and quoted in Historical 
with it did not reach Clinton. Ensign|Magazine May 1868. 








Prentice was sent Feb. 7th 1781, with 
another of similar import. 

Neither had reached Clinton up to 
July 23rd 1781, when he received from 
Haldiman, a letter of June 6th telling 
of the two despatches and saying, ‘‘one 
of my letters was t2 request you should 
procure from Arnold, some informa- 
tion of the disaffected persons in this 
Province of whom he must have a 
thorough knowledge. It would be of 
infinite use, asthe secrecy of the es 
uits baffles all my endeavors to dis 
cover them.” 

Clinton communicated with Arnold, 
who on July 26th 1781, answered **Lieut 
Gen. de Reidesel will be so good as to 
acquaint Gen. Haldimand, that Gen. 
Arnold having had all his papers taken, 
can only remember one suspected person 
in Canada—a Jesuit at Montreal whose 
name is Pierre, the only one of that 
sect there. He is a very sensible shrewd 
man.’’ 

On Oct. 31, 1781, Gen. Jas. Robertson 
wrote from N. York to Gen. Haldimand 
at Quebec. ‘‘Gen. Arnold says, Piere 








| In 1790, John Churchman ‘Late land 
‘Surveyor of Delaware and Chester 
‘Counties and part of Berks and Lancas- 
iter”? issued ‘‘An explanation of the Mag- 
netic Atlas or Variation Chart, by 
which the Magnetic Variation on any 
part of the globe, may be precisely deter- 
mined for any time, past, present or 
future; and the variation and latitude 
be accurately known, the longitude is of 
consequences truly determined.”’ 
Among the subscribers for the work, 
were the following Catholics: Aedanus 


Burke M.C; Bishop Carroll; Charles . 


Carroll of Carrollton; Louis Le Coutenlx; 
Mathew Carey; Le Chevelier D’Ane- 
mours, French Consul for Maryland and 
Virginia; Don Diego de Gardoqui, 
Plenipotentiary Encargo de Negocios, 
of His Catholic Majesty; Le Compte 
Moustier, French, Minister; Thomas 
Lloyd; George Meade. 


















WHO KNOWS. 


After the stamp Act was passed, Rev. & 


Stephen Johnson of Lyme Conn, deter- 
mined to arouse the people of that 

ovince. He consulted, says Gordon’s 

istory, ‘‘a neighboring gentleman, an 
Irishman by birth, who undertook to 
convey the pieces he might pen to the 
New London printer, so secretly so as to 
prevent the author being discovered. 
Three or four essays were published. 
The eyes of the public began to open’”’ 
&c. When Virginia adopted the cele- 
brated resolution of Patrick Henry—a| 
manuscript of the first adopted were sent | 
to Philadelphia and to New York.”’ At 
New York the resolves were handed| 
about with great privacy: they were ac-| 
counted so reasonable that the possessors| 
of them declined printing them in that 
city. The Irish gentleman alluded to) 
above, being there inquired after them) 
and with much precaution was admitted) 
to take a copy. He carried them to) 
New England where they were published) 
aad circulated far and wide in the news-| 
papers without any reserve.”’ | 

Who was that “Irish gentleman’’ of 
the clden time ? 

In 1803 Rev. John Kewley a Maryland) 
Priest abandoned the Church, became) 
first a Methodist Preacher. In 1805 was, 
an Episcopalian Minister at Chester Md.| 
In 1809 he went to Connectieut. In 1816 
he returned to Catholicity. | 

Who knows his subsequent career and 
when and where he died. 

In the ‘Narrative of a French Protes- 
tant Refuge in Boston in 1687” now in| 
the collection of documents 
Library of Geneva it is said. 

**There is here no religion other than) 
the Presbyterian, the Anglican, the) 
Anabaptist and our own. We have not) 
any Papists, at least that are known to! 
us. 








— At Boston the 15—25 of N eer 
te 

Writing at a later date (not specified)| 
he say.‘** As for Papists [ have dis 
covered since being here, eight or ten 
three of whom are French and. come to 
our church, and. others are Irish ; with) 
the exception of the surgeon Who hasa 
family, the others are here only in| 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


in the| 1826 


it 


ax (His Mag. November 1867 p. 295 
97.) 
Who was ‘‘the Surgeon ?”’ 


WANTED. 

Copy of Gabriel Franchere’s adventures 
published in Montreal 1820 or translation 
by J. V. Huntington, 1855. 

Arcbbishop Kenrick’s ‘Holy House at 
Loretto. 

The Young ePeople’s Catholic Mag- 
azine Published about 1837—8. 

N cgagg of Freemason by Horatio Win- 
ship. 
Classical Tour in Italy, by Rev. Jno. 
C.*Eustace. Philada. 1866. 

Hymns for use of Catholic Church in 
U. 8. Baltimore 1807. 

Imitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Phila. 1819. 
Instruction upon the Sacrament 


Confirmation, Washington 1802. 


Address before the Demosthenian and 
PhiKappa Societies of Franklin Col- 
lege, Athens, Ga., Aug. 5th 1840. By 
Bishop England. Athens, Svo. 33 p. 

The Voice of God in the hearts of His 
Servants who aspire to Perfection, By 
Rev. J. Perry. Published by Burns & 
Oates, London. 

Vol. 4 of Gordon’s History of Revolu- 
tion. London Ed. 1788. 

Spanish Grammar by Senor Don A 
de Letamendi of Charleston S. C. in 1826, 

Greek Course by Rev. Dr. E. Dampbh- 
oux, President of St. College. Baltimore 

Cobbett’s Reformation, 2nd Am. Ed 
by Jas. Myres of Baltimore, 1826. 

George the Third, the Sovereign 
the Hearts of his Subjects, being a Ser- 
mon in 5 sheets 4to with notes. His- 
torical and Explanatory was preached in 
R. C. Chapel at Winchester by Rt. Rev 
Jno. Milner. See Gentleman’s Mag. June 
1789. and also Monthly & Analytical Re 


Constitution of the R. C. Church of 
the Diocese of Charleston, issued Charles- 
ton, Oct. 1826. 














